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Editorial. 


HE International Council of Unitarian and 
Other Liberal Thinkers and Workers is to be 
held in Amsterdam during the first week of 
September. The meetings in London two years 
ago revealed to English Unitarians and to their 

Continental friends a power and vitality in Unitarianism 
unknown and unfelt before. To the majority of our 
readers the coming meeting will seem far away and little 
related to our American life; but it will be attended by 
a large delegation of American Unitarians, and will have 
a direct influence not only upon our cause in distant 
lands, but upon our work at home. ‘The day is not in 
sight when it will be safe for us to relax our vigilance, 
and cease to strengthen the bonds of fellowship between 
“those in all lands who are striving to unite pure relig- 
ion and perfect liberty, and to increase fellowship and co- 
operation among them.”” Rev. C. W. Wendte, the secre- 
tary of the organization, has already sailed. Dr. Eliot, 
president of the Unitarian Association, will follow next 
month, and it is expected that the delegates will return 
in time to make some report at the National Conference. 


ea 


Lire in the city of Boston and suburbs proves that 
large numbers of black people may live in close contact 
with white people without difficulty of any kind which 
is not found in the dealings of any two races. Social 
questions are not heard of, and there is no more tendency 
to marry and mingle in Boston than in New Orleans. 
The reason for this peace—which is so profound that 


nobody ever thinks of it—is no doubt that in the church 


and the school the colored people have enjoyed advan- 
tages which have lifted them above the dangers and ex- 
cesses of barbarism. Black men have repeatedly carried off 
high honors in Harvard University, and have been popular 
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with their fellow-students when they were distinguished 
for literary or athletic ability. Booker Washington ap- 
peared at Memorial Hall on Commencement Day. He 
was invited to take a seat at the guests’ dinner-table, 
and to make the closing speech under the chairmanship 
of Hon. John D. Long. Nobody was shocked or sur- 
prised. He was, excepting the waiters, the only black 
person in the hall. So far as Cambridge and Boston 
were concerned nothing particular had happened, and 
the relations of the races were not in the slightest degree 
affected, excepting in so far as every colored person in 
the neighborhood felt more secure in his rights and more 
hopeful that whatever blessings education had to offer 
would be given without prejudice to those who were 
worthy of them. 
od 


WE published the letter protesting against our column 
of ‘‘Pleasantries’” partly as a pleasantry. One of our 
correspondents says we should have put it in that column. 
The editor's desk has been inundated with protests 
against the spirit of the letter, in answer to which it is 
only necessary to say that the column of ‘‘Pleasantries”’ 
will not be discontinued so long as the supply holds out. 
The many editors who copy this column all over the 
United States know the difficulty of getting together 
amusing sayings which are not childish, not irreverent, 
not vulgar, not profane, but, in a clean and wholesome 
way, amusing. We receive in profusion contributions 
for this column, originals and clippings, which we cannot 
use because in some particular they fall short of our 
standard. The most of them are perversions of Script- 
ure or comical remarks about God, heaven, hell, and the 
like, where the humor consists in some absurd shock to 
the sense of reverence. If we had published all the pleas- 
antries sent in by parents, teachers, and ministers, which 
tend to make sacred things funny and profane things 
amusing, we think our correspondent would have found 
many to second his proposal to eliminate the ‘‘Pleas- 
antries.”’ 

wt 


PRESIDENT E. B. ANDREWS, in a recent article, shows 
that it is possible for right thinking men and women to 
use the motto, ‘‘My country right or wrong,”’ in the same 
sense in which one might say, ‘‘Whatever they do, I shall 
never cast off my father and mother.”” Mr. Andrews says: 
“The sentiment, ‘My country, right or wrong!’ might 
indeed, so far as the language is concerned, be taken to 
imply the citizen’s indorsement of all his nation’s acts, 
irrespective of their character; but it does not necessarily 
or naturally mean this. Its natural sense is simply that 
one is not going to abandon one’s country whatever it 
does, but proposes to |remain in it and of it for weal or 
for woe, to aid on its worthy undulatings, but trying to 
restrain and correct it whenever it goes astray. Thus 
taken, the motto named is a noble and worthy one. A 
good man will not emigrate or turn traitor if his country 
errs any more than he will desert his family or change 
his name if some of his kith and kin become criminals. 


Sd 


INTELLIGENT men and women in all denominations 
are reading and thinking about the modern discoveries 
which are slowly displacing former conceptions concern- 
ing the creation of the world, the nature of God, the 
method of revelation, the origin of the Bible, and the 
sacred books of all nations, together with many other 
things which relate to religion, ethics, and the philosophy 
of human life. Already this knowledge begins to show 
itself in the common ways of life. A generation is grow- 
ing up that is wonted,to these ideas,—a generation that 
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has no binding associations of love and reverence with old 
thoughts and ancient ways which have lost their value. 
Some day, not far hence,—it may be very soon,—some- 
thing will happen to reveal the change that is silently 
going on; and then all at once something will break. 
Something new, beautiful, and glorious will be revealed; 
and a new day will begin in the religious life of the world. 
What readjustments will follow nobody can predict, 
and we need not care to know. But we may be certain 
that something better than our present denominational 
arrangements will come, and will be welcomed by the 
forward-looking branch of every denomination. 


Protestant Congregationalism. 


Protestantism still represents the minority in the 
Christian world, and is likely to do so for many a day to 
come. Congregationalism represents only a minority 
of Protestants, and is not likely to supplant the hierarchi- 
cal forms of religion during the present century. But 
Christianity itself still represents only a small part of 
the human race, and at present shows no sign of becom- 
ing universal within a time that is now measurable. 
Republican forms of government also are as yet not 
suitable to the stages of development in which the ma- 
jority of the human race still linger. Nevertheless we 
believe that political liberty will spread throughout the 
whole earth, and that religious liberty will also shape 
religions and churches everywhere to the uses of the 
people. Because a religious belief or a form of govern- 
ment is ancient and wide-spread, we have no reason to 
believe that it will continue. The truth, together with 
the best form of expression and the best way of working 
it into life, will in the end win, because man is a truth- 
seeker, and human nature is adapted to the uses of the 
truth. 

Congregationalism is the natural expression of the 
principles involved in the Protestant Reformation, hence 
the reaction from the word ‘‘Protestant,”’ and the un- 
willingness in some quarters to wear the name. But 
Congregationalism does not .necessarily exclude ritual- 
ism. It only excludes forms of church government 
which take the control of the. religious affairs of the 
congregation out of their own hands. In a thorough- 
going Congregational church everything is ordered by 
the free will of the people. Nothing is provided for by 
authority, handed down from above, independently 
of the will and choice of the people. In Congregational- 
ism the divine law is indeed accepted as supreme. But 
it is accepted because it is right and just, and obeyed 
not because any set of men or any institutions profess 
to speak in its name, but because they are representa- 
tives of the divine law and the administrators of the 
divine grace. 

Now there is no form of worship adopted by any church, 
Roman, Greek, or Anglican, which may not freely be 
adopted by any congregation of worshippers in so far — 
as the form of worship is consistent with the truth re- 
vealed to the minds of the people, and is not imposed 
by ecclesiastical authority. This is not to say that the 
voice of the people is the voice of God, but it is to say 
that nothing can be accepted as the voice of God which 
does not commend itself to the reason and the conscience 
ordained by the supreme law-giver to be the divine 
reflection of the divine will and purpose. There need, 
therefore, necessarily be no conflict between Congrega-_ 
tionalists and any church using prayers and ceremonies — 
which are helpful and devout, so long as they are not. 
bound up with a system of church government which 
is antagonistic to civil and religious liberty as in 
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by -Congregationalists. There is undoubtedly to be 
a struggle which will engage all the powers of the people 
who stand for the hierarchy in religion, and those who 
maintain the rights of the people. But at present the 
issue is not plain. We do not accuse those who stand 
for authority of bishops and the supremacy of the church 
of a want of frankness in the presentation of their case. 
But most certainly there is often a lack of clearness. 
When they set forth the claims of their church, proclaim- 
_ ing its fitness to win the suffrages of the people, they 
offer as proofs the antiquity of their forms, the dignity 
of their ceremonials, the beauty and fitness of their rit- 
ual, and in general the wise and orderly conduct of affairs 
relating to the religious life of the people. This is well, 
and such claims as these Congregationalists of the most 
advanced type may gladly accept as valid. But the 
lack of clearness in the statement (we do not impute a 
lack of sincerity) comes from the fact that back of these 
claims to favor lies the assertion of authority to enforce 
these things under threat of present loss and eternal 
. condemnation. If the statement were openly made 
; that the congregations may not without. sin accept the 
gracious offices of the Church while neglecting its author- 
ity, Congregationalists would have no doubt as to where 
the principles of civil and religious liberty would compel 
- them to stand. When it comes to an open issue between 
liberty and authority in religion, we have no doubt as to 
the result. The sooner that question is settled, the bet- 
ter. That being out of the way, there is no reason why 
Protestant Congregationalism should not enrich itself 
with all the treasures of art, literature, poetry, and 
prayer, which are the heritage of all the ages. 


a 


The Evil of the World. 


One sign of the times of blessed promise is the new and 
wide-spread consciousness of the evil of the world and the 
__ suffering which it entails. The time was when all who 

were comfortable and happy for the most part trained 
themselves to indifference to the existence of ugly and 
painful things that were not within sight and hear- 
; ing. Whatever offended or annoyed them, they pushed 
away or destroyed. That which lay beyond their juris- 
diction was to them as if it did not exist. The suffer- 
ings of human beings were to them no more than the suf- 

__ ferings of the dumb beasts, and the sufferings of the 
beasts were not regarded at all. Now it begins to seem 
disgraceful if they who are healthy, happy, and prosper- 

Ous even seem to be indifferent to the woes of their 
fellow-creatures or to the miseries of the animal world. 

In another way still more marked there has been a 

gain in humaneness since the days when it was held to 

; be the right and even happy privilege of the conqueror 
to inflict upon prisoners of war, of whatever rank or sex, 

: cruelties of every kind and the most degrading indigni- 
ties. In ancient times, kings, who in other ways showed 
fine traits of character and great intelligence, have put 
on record with complacent cheerfulness the methods by 
which they humiliated their conquered foes. A king 
might cut off the ears, eyelids, nose, and lips of his enemy, 
and then, having destroyed in him all semblance of 
_ humanity, cause him to be chained at the foot of his 
throne as a warning to all rebels and rivals and asa proof 
of the mighty power that he wielded. No one to-day 
- ean even imagine what was meant by the sack of a city 
j *, medieval times in Europe. Things were done within 
_ the memory of our grandfathers even, which showed 
how in the dark corners of civilization there still survived 

the savagery attending the lust of power which was so 


common in the days of Assyria and the Hittites. In 
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savage lands, such cruelties are still practised; and a 
fringe of the lower elements of civilization constantly 
tends to take the color of the barbarism which persists 
in Asia and Africa. 
- But at last the world begins to awake, to become con- 
scious of the sin and suffering which persist, and to 
accept the responsibility for all woes that may be light- 
ened, all diseases that may be prevented, all wickedness 
that may be supplanted by good influence and righteous 
deeds. Along with this new sensitiveness goes in the 
minds of many the feeling that the evils of ‘society are 
increasing, that men and women are more wicked than 
they were, that suffering is greater, that poverty is more 
hopeless, and that drunkenness and disease are under- 
mining the constitution of the human race. But it is 
not evil that has increased so much as the consciousness - 
of it. Evil men certainly have greater power than they 
ever had before, but so have good men. We have in- 
creased the horse-power and the man-power in the phys- 
ical world thousands of times in. the last half-century, 
and there is no law of nature or of God which hinders 
evil men and women from using the powers of this world 
for their own advantage. But, as in the smaller world 
of a hundred years ago good men and women were 
slowly coming into control of society and government, 
so in the new world which lies at our feet the wise, the 
virtuous, and the enterprising men and nations are com- 
ing into an inheritance of power which will make it pos- 
sible for them to turn their new consciousness of the evil of 
the world to good account, by bringing all the forces of 
civilization to bear in ways that are helpful, and which 
will make the good in human life outstrip the evil. 
Whenever one suffers from a disease which is new 
to him, it is surprising how quickly he learns of others 
suffering from the same malady. His knowledge of 
it rapidly widens, and it often comes to seem to the 
victim as if all the world were in. danger of the ravages 
of this disease from which he suffers and about which 
he hears so much. Let any one begin to study any 
moral or physical evil which seems to him at first to be 
small, and, in proportion to the attention he gives to 
it, this evil will grow, until, if he be not a person of judi- 
cial mind, it will seem to him to‘be the one threatening 
danger, the one thing upon which’ society ought to unite 
for its destruction. This judgment is not based upon 
facts, and does not represent the due proportion between 
the evil of the world or between the good and the evil 
themselves; but it is the kind of judgment which sets 
men and women to work, and, through the narrowness 
of the outlook upon the world, causes them to concen- 
trate their efforts upon the one thing they have in mind. 
Although they do not fairly estimate the evil of the 
world in contrast with the good that exists, they do help 
to make the evil less, and so render valuable service. 


The Expectation of Change. 


The signs are many that a great and radical change 
of opinion on religious and social questions is going for- 
ward. No one believes now as men believed fifty years 
ago, and social ideals are widely different at the pres- 
ent time. What is most interesting about this trans- 
formation of opinion is that there is now a wide-spread 
expectation of change. Persons of all beliefs and parties, 
except the most conservative and stubbornly retro- 
gressive, are anticipative that we are entering upon a 
new period of intellectual and spiritual life, which will 
bring about large changes in the social ideals and relations 
of men. 

It is not easy to understand what are the reasons for 
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this anticipation, and to a considerable degree it has 
no rational foundation. It is the result of the accept- 
ance of the doctrine of development in a crude form, 
that appeals to emotion and imagination rather than to 
proof of an intellectual kind. Perhaps it is also the re- 
sult of social unrest, but the discontent is itself only a 
symptom of the anticipation of change. The expecta- 
tion of a new kind of life is not one that especially mani- 
fests itself among the wage-workers, but it appears in 
the most intellectual and thoughtful classes. There- 
fore, it is probably in no small measure due to our edu- 
cational methods, and to the habit of reading and think- 
ing that is so widely developed as the result of our school 
and college activities. Also this expectation is due to 
the altruistic teachings of the pulpit, that call for a higher 
form of social activity. It is a part of the moral convic- 
tion of the time that love is the greatest thing, and that 
the Golden Rule is workable. 

However imperfect may be this diagnosis of the mental 
attitude that anticipates change, there can be no doubt 
about the fact that such anticipation is wide-spread and 
radical. It shows itself in many directions, in many 
forms of expression, and in the shape of a great number 
of theories as to what should be done. That many per- 
sons are anticipating change may be taken as proof 
that we are on the eve of a new epoch, but such con- 
clusion must be accepted with caution. Every age is 
one of transition, and changes are always taking place 
with greater or less rapidity. In many directions the 
present time is in no sense remarkable in its transitional 
character. 

Change does not come merely by anticipating it, or 
because many persons feel that it is desirable. The 
power of conservatism is always great, and what has 
been established and become traditional maintains 
itself with remarkable persistency. ‘There is a_ psy- 
chological reason for this which reformers do not rec- 
ognize, and which brings them many a bitter disappoint- 
ment. It is not merely that men dread revolution and 
change, but that they are wedded to what has been, in 
the sense that they cannot easily escape from its influence. 
It is easy enough to think that a better method can be 
devised, but it is not possible for masses of men to act 
together in a new direction. ‘They do not act together 
when the moment for action comes that will produce 
change, simply because they do not think and feel to- 
gether as to what is desirable. 

Although there is always at work a powerful motive 
against change, yet it is to be anticipated that changes 
will come. The anticipation is always in considerable 
measure a prophecy, and it is even an assurance that the 
change has already begun. ‘The desire for a new kind 
of life is in itself the realization of that life, else the de- 
mand for it would not find utterance. When it is de- 
clared that love is the greatest thing in the world, it is 
at once not only accepted as a truth, but it is discovered 
that many persons are living in harmony with that ideal, 
or else it would not find expression. The preaching of 
altruism by so many shows that already we are in some 
degree acting upon their doctrines, else they would not 
give them utterance, or would not be understood. The 
change is therefore taking place, and it is the realization 
of that fact which gives justification to and motive for 
the larger anticipation that is now finding expression 
in many directions. 

What we ought to desire is a simpler form of living, 
a deeper ethical conviction and practice, a clearer spir- 
itual insight into realities, and a universal sharing in 
the rewards and the joys of life. We are to look for a 
larger manifestation of justice, a wider recognition of the 
ethically right, and a genuine fidelity to the spirit of 


brotherhood. We need more of the spirit and the real- 
ity of co-operation, that we may come into closer sym- 
pathy with each other, and that we may share with each 
other in a more kindly affection. We are no longer con- 
tent with these beliefs and ideals as such, but we wish 
to put them into practice. In that consists the change 
that is coming rapidly, and with promise of large benefit 
to our social and moral life. The expectation of benefi- 
cent changes is preparing the way for them, and will 
help bring them to pass. 


American Unitarian Association. 


Vacation. 


When I lived in Colorado, I had a friend who had 
a quaint and pungent habit of speech. Some years 
ago he ‘‘went over the divide.’’ He left behind him 
a little book, in which there is a record of some original 
thinking and some epigrammatic sentences. He was 
a lover of wild nature, an ardent fisherman, a camper- 
out by many streams. ‘‘Much of the bad theology,” 
he used to say, ‘‘that afflicts the world has been con- 
cocted in stuffy, steam-heated rooms.... Is it a mere 
accident that the best thoughts, the words that have 
life in them, come from out-of-door men,—horsemen, . 
shepherds, dwellers in tents, fishermen?’’ Emerson 
has said somewhere that Christianity can be best under- 
stood in the open air, and I am sure that Emerson him- 
self can be best appreciated under the same conditions 
and perhaps for the same reasons. I have been trying 
reading Emerson out of doors, and I think I understand 
him better than I used to. Somehow his thoughts and 
inspirations blend with the beauty of thelandscape. They 
co-operate with the scent of the balsam firs and the wide 
horizon of the sea. 

Jesus lived and preached in the open air. He saw 
the sower going forth to sow: he saw the lily of the field, 
the house built on the sand, and the house built on the 
rock, and the harvest ready for the sickle. Do we not 
best understand many of his teachings when we read 
them by the lake shore or on the mountain side? 

Do we not need to get out occasionally of the artificial 
life that most of us have to live? A soul cannot from 
its own fuel permanently feed its nobler fires. It needs 
some streams of pure air, some new sunshine to disperse 
the clouds of heaviness. Ought we not to hold ourselves 
more in communion with natural things, and mingle 
more of beauty with the prosaic story of our days? Is 
it not our privilege in the summer-time to thrust aside 
the swarm of competitors for our attention, and open 
our hearts and minds to larger things? 

Electric lights and office telephones are not an unmiti- 
gated blessing. We need more contact with the wil- 
derness. Jacob was a very mean man; but, when he 
lay down to sleep with the stone for his pillow, away 
from all the trivialities and bickerings of every-day 
existence, he could dream dreams and see angel ladders. 
The wilderness about him became the house of God, and 
he knew himself a child of the Eternal. 

My Colorado friend preached a sermon once from the 
old story that tells how King Nebuchadnezzar for his 
own salvation ‘‘was driven from men, and did eat grass 
as oxen; and his head was wet with the dew of heaven.” 
That was good for that proud despot. He had sickened 
of too much luxury. He had grown hard and cruel. ~ 
He was so very proud that the very bricks that the an- 
tiquarians find in his city have his monogram stampec 
on them. He had said, ‘‘Is not this great Babylon, i 
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p that I ae built by the might of my power and for the 
honor of my majesty?’”’ Now he was rescued from the 
: flattery of the courtiers. He was brought back to primi- 
tive relations with nature. He found out what the 
rain was and the dew, he saw the sun rise, he slept on 
the bed of boughs, and he found health of body and 
soul. Hear his confession, ‘‘My reason returned unto 

. me; and, for the glory of my kingdom, mine honor and 

_ brightness returned unto me.” ‘‘His ways are judg- 
ment, and those who walk in power he is able to abase.”’ 
As far as we know, after that experience Nebuchadnezzar 


was a reasonably decent king. A vacation had restored — 


him to sense and humility and serviceableness. 
SAMUEL A. ELIoT. 


Current Topics. 


~ THE civil authorities of Evansville, Ind., with the as- 

sistance of a part of the militia of the State, at the end 

of last week succeeded in restoring order in the city after 

an outbreak of violence that attracted more than passing 

attention. The disorders culminated on Tuesday in a 

clash between the mob and soldiers, in the course of which 

seven persons were killed and fourteen seriously injured. 

‘In attempting to break into the Vanderburgh County 

jail, where they thought a negro murderer was confined, 

about one thousand rioters found their way barred by 

the soldiers. Capt. Blum of Company A, First Kegiment 

Indiana National Guard, ordered a charge on the mob, 

and this was followed by a general interchange of shots. 

_ The disturbance began three days earlier, when a negro 

_ killed a policeman who was trying to arrest him. News 

of the incident spread throughout the city rapidly, and 

so menacing was the attitude of the white population 

toward their colored neighbors that the civil authorities 

feared a general disorder, and Gov. Durbin called out 
militia to aid the county and municipal officers. 


a 


In his summer home in Oyster Bay, N.Y., on last Tues- 

_ day President Roosevelt received the petition which 
had been circulated upon the initiative of the B’nai 
B'rith, asking the Russian government to interest itself 

in an effort to ameliorate the condition of the Jews in 
the Russian empire. A few days before he received the 

i petition, the President was quoted in several newspapers 
as having reiterated his intention to forward ‘the docu- 
E. ment to the foreign office at St. Petersburg under the 
_ conviction that the czar would not refuse to accept 
humanitarian representations from American citizens, 
transmitted through diplomatic channels. The impres- 
sion has been conveyed both from Oyster Bay and Wash- 
ington that, if Russia were to make a definite and specific 
_ expression of its unwillingness to accept the petition, 
the President and the Secretary of State would find a 
way out of the situation without precipitating a diplo- 
matic crisis. Such a crisis was regarded as unlikely. ,4 


ral 


ANDREW CARNEGIE, who recently presented the sum 
of $1,500,000 to the government of the Netherlands for 
q the construction of a court-house and library for the use 
of the permanent Court of Arbitration at The Hague, 
has received a letter of thanks from the youthful Queen 
ina. ‘‘May the palace of peace, which will owe 
_ its ¢ existence to your munificence,”’ wrote the queen, ‘‘re- 
‘main throughout time the imposing symbol of the humane 
endeavor to solve the differences between nations by 
ip means. Your contributing so largely toward 
he realization of this end is a noble deed, which I and 
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my people appreciate the more highly because, an inter- 
national decree having placed the seat of the Court of 
Arbitration in this country, the Netherlands considers 
itself the guardian of the idea of peace which it was the 
aim of The Hague Conference to see fulfilled. The object 
of this letter is to offer you these our most heartfelt 
thanks.’”’ Mr. Carnegie has received a similar letter of 
thanks from the czar by the hand of Count Cassini, the 
Russian ambassador in Washington. 


Td 


To the great surprise of the eminent scientists at his 
bedside in the Vatican, Pope Leo XIII. has shown a de- 
gree of vitality which, in the opinion of one of his physi- 
cians, publicly expressed at the beginning of the week, 
promised to restore the pontiff to a normal state of health. 
In the middle of last week the condition of the aged 
patient, as indicated by the official bulletins, was such 
that the world was prepared for the announcement of 
the end at any time. It was admitted that the pope’s 
life was prolonged only by means of some of the most 
extreme remedies known to science. Despite his appar- 
ently hopeless physical state, however, Pope Leo main- 
tained throughout a cheerful and even buoyant spirit.’ 
He insisted upon seeing some of the cardinals and a few 
of his relatives, and cable messages from Rome presented 
him in the light of a man who is well aware that his ail- 
ment is of a temporary character, and is anxious to resume 
his active duties at the earliest possible moment. 


Sd 


PRESIDENT LouBeEt of the French Republic terminated 
his visit to London on Thursday of last week. Before 
his departure from English soil the French executive 
sent a telegram to King Edward, thanking him for the 
reception which had been given to him ‘‘as the repre- 
sentative of France, the friend of England.” In replying 
to President Loubet, the king wrote: ‘‘We are delighted 
your visit pleased you. It is my most ardent desire that 
the rapprochement of our two countries should be lasting.’’ 
The welcome that was accorded to the French president 
by official London, and the president’s response to it, 
furnished a text for wide discussion in the British and 
Continental press. It was universally recognized that 
King Edward had acted with a deliberate purpose in his 
personal intercourse with M. Loubet, and that he had 
succeeded in his aim to lay the foundations for a better 
understanding between-Great Britain and France. 


ed 


WHILE peace is the text of Anglo-I’rench relations, 
Dr cGcnat events are taking place in the Far East. Un- 
mistakable preparations for eventualities are being made 
in Port Arthur, the seat of Russian power in the disputed 
portion of the Chinese empire. In response to an invita- 
tion from General Kouropatkin, the Russian minister of 
war, all the prominent Russian officials in China, Man- 
churia, and Corea, met at that point last week in a con- 
ference which lasted for several days. Of course the con- 
ference and the subjects discussed by it were kept a pro- 
found secret by those who participated in it. Shrewd 
guesses were made by the foreign correspondents, how- 
ever, that the gathering of Russian administrators and 
diplomats from all parts of the East had an immediate 
bearing upon the Manchurian situation. The presence 
of the Russian minister of war in Manchuria was in itself 
a subject for comment in the London press, which is dis- 
posed to disregard Russia’s repeated assurances of pacific 


intentions in the East. 
ez 


AusTRIA-HUNGARY, acting in conjunction with Russia, 
has made fresh representations to Turkey with a view 
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to averting a threatened conflict in the Balkans. The 
basis of these representations was a formal complaint 
which Bulgaria forwarded to the powers about a fort- 
night ago, that Turkey was massing troops at strategic 
points on the Turko-Bulgarian frontier, and that excesses 
upon Christians in the European provinces of the Turkish 
empire were permitted and encouraged. At the begin- 
ning of last week the Russian and Austro-Hungarian 
ambassadors in Constantinople made inquiries of the 
Porte on the subject of Bulgaria’s complaint, at the same 
time impressing the Ottoman ministry with the urgent 
desire of their governments that peace be maintained in 
the Balkans. The Porte assured the ambassadors that 
no Turkish troops were being massed, and that the Chris- 
tian population in the European provinces of Turkey 
was tranquil and undisturbed. Turkey’s reply was re- 
garded as characteristic. 


Brevities. 


During Commencement Week the complaint was made 
that, with a great increase in the number of students, 
there is little, if any, corresponding increase in the num- 
ber of scholars of high repute. 


The noise of Independence Day revealed the weak 
places in the ears of many elderly people, and 
caused them to speak with disrespect of that former 
President of the United States who set the noise going. 


In Kansas twenty years ago we heard the beginnings 
of this ominous roar which reveals a rising prejudice 
against the black man. Later we were surprised at the 
increasing friction between blacks and whites who had 
once been friendly. 


The reason that so few people can rest is that they 
are on bad terms with themselves. They don’t like to 
be alone, or without excitement, because some unruly 
part of mind and heart will make discord, and com- 
plain, or accuse, or look out upon the future with fore- 
boding. 


In America the patent office, by offering the prizes 
of wealth to successful inventors, has greatly increased 
the activity of our people in the application of scientific 
discovery, but has, it may be, prevented the study of 
truth for truth’s sake which has produced the great dis- 
coverers abroad. 


Education which shall increase intelligence, develop 
the moral sense, and give the physical powers due train- 
ing and exercise in useful labor, will solve the negro 
problem in the South, and nothing else will. But this 
education must be impartially and thoroughly applied 
to white men as well as to black men. 


The majority of our readers get never more than a 
vacation of two weeks. Some never get any. But they 
who know how to use their time and order their work 
aright often come out in the autumn as well prepared for 
the work of the winter as those who have travelled far 
and spent much in the pursuit of amusement and rest. 


Boston has made an effort to be hospitable to the visit- 
ing teachers representing the public schools of the United 
States. If she has not succeeded, it was not for lack of 
desire. That in spite of the hottest weather on record 
for July 8 and 9 the teachers had the disposition to be 
grateful may indicate that Boston did not wholly fail in 
her hospitable intent. , 
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Letters to the Editor. 


The Summer School of Theology. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :-— 


If our Unitarian ministers knew what is going on at 
Cambridge, there would be a score of them in attendance 
upon the Summer School instead of the three or four 
who are enjoying the treat. I know, as well as any, 
that the weather is warm, and that the end of a year of 
work and anxiety finds one longing for country or sea- 
shore rather than for the class-room. Yet there are 
many ministers of other churches in attendance, and 
they presumably need rest as well as we. Is it, then, 
that the ministers of other denominations appreciate 
these advantages as we do not? I prefer to think that 
it is only that our attention has not been drawn to the 
school, that our ministers, especially our younger min- 
isters, are unaware of the facts. Ours is supposed to 
be an educated ministry. Our historic position is that 
of intellectual leadership. To lead, one must keep in 
as close touch with the specialists and experts as possible. 
Here, at Cambridge, these experts are giving their best, 
fresh and vital. It is a whole divinity course condensed 
into fifteen days. A single lecture may suggest a month’s 
sermons and six months’ solid reading. A sentence 
may save one from wasting a fortnight as a result of 
having chosen the wrong book to read. Contact with 
these leaders is contagion of power. Where, then, are 
our men? ‘The Episcopalians are there, the Congrega- 
tionalists, and the rest. Where are the Unitarians? 

W. ta 


Ruts. 


BY REV. JOHN W. DAY. 


A good word deserves to be said for ruts. It is not 
the ruts we get into, but the things they lead to, that 
are bad’or good. ‘The writer’s first acquaintance with 
ruts was in Vermont along the heavy clay roads of the 
Champlain Valley. There were the hard ridges of 
dry clay over which the wagon bumped and creaked. 
When, however, the wheels found their way into the 
tracks made when the clay was soft, suddenly, as if 
by magic, progress became easy. The horses needed 
no urging, the boys did not have to hold on to the seat, 
the pace instantly became rapid, and driving delight- 
ful. What fun it was to roll along those ruts so smooth 
and straight! The longer we could keep in them, the 
quicker and happier we got to market. The use 
of the rut with its development has, indeed, been the 
chief modern means of civilization. A car wheel, as 
it fits the rail, is nothing other than a rut made cireular 
and mobile. 

In the old mode ‘of locomotion the rut was station- 
ary, and the wheel was the only thing in motion. In- 
vert the process,—straighten out your tire and lay it 
as a rail, add a flanged tire to your wheel,—and 
you have every coach carrying its own rut. A conti- 
nent with cities touching hands from ocean to ocean, 
peopled prairies and blossoming deserts, providing daily 
bread for distant millions, a grown-up nation, one in 
all its vastness,—all this has come from an appreciation 
of the virtues of the rut. 

It is hard to see why getting out of a rut is so gener- 
ally the way of expressing betterment, and getting | “4 
a rut so often implies something dreadful. This | . 
loose and inexact way of using the analogy. The < 
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_ rut come back again. 


initiative. 


curate distinction is between occasions when ruts are 
good and occasions when they are bad. Ruts ought not 


3 _ to bear the whole burden of reproach on account of the 


use that has been made of them for bad ends, or for 
their limited use in narrow ways. Judge the matter 
fairly, and we shall see that their usefulness far exceeds 
their harm. They are far from deserving the mean 
prominence which is ordinarily given them. When 
we want to get out of them, they are, indeed, a most 
unfortunate tyranny of habit; but, when we want to 
get into them, they are providential. 

It is right here in the difficulty of getting out of ruts 
that the charge mainly lies. Whether bad or good, 
say the critics, the monotony and cramping of habit 
are unfortunate. People who are set in their ways are 
always, for that reason, efficient in those ways; but they 
are very uncomfortable for other people to talk with, 
or work with, or live with. Collisions, head-on colli- 
sions, so to speak, are sure to happen. ‘The inconven- 
ience of ruts is that you cannot turn out of them quickly 
when some one is coming the other way, and you can- 


not pass any one who is going too slowly. For two 


minds to pass each other in opposite directions in the 
same rut is a severe strain on sensibility. So there 
has to be the broad, smooth highway of a liberal level, 


‘general principles of universal acceptance in which all 


sorts of people can go their several ways without con- 
flict. For every ordinary vehicle, from the push-cart 
of slow opinion to the rubber-tired gasolene car of rapid 
cerebration, the well-made road is the road which has 
no ruts. “‘No heavy teaming allowed here” is the 
sign that must be set up at the gateway of such avenues, 
The wide-tire ordinance must be enforced if the multi- 
tudinous errands of man are to be done quickly and 
well. A road that is even and hard as a billiard table, 
a tire that is smooth and resilient, conspire together 
for the best individual convenience. The rut was the 
providence of poor roads and slow transit. For the 
individual man, freedom has wrought better provision. 
This is where the advantage of no ruts is realized— 
in the individual. Vast numbers of him are better pro- 
vided for by the highway that has no ruts. But, when 
the individuals become joined together, something like 
the providence of the rut reappears. There has got to 
be something which they agree together in taking as 
their track. Curiously enough, when large numbers of 


people agree together as one body, they do not ask for © 


wide roads. They only ask that a right of way for nar- 
tow rails be given them. Public highways are for miscel- 
laneous numbers, for personal opinions; but for the aggre- 
gate numbers and co-ordinated opinions the virtues of the 
The railroad, though a monopoly, 
reaches a wider need than ever was reached by individual 
No one-who starts for a desired destination 
finds any fault that his coach cannot get out of its ruts. 
All he is afraid of is that it may. To get off the track 
is a dangerous thing. The man who for his own soul’s 
good sees where institutions cannot bring it, and inde- 
pendence can, is strangely helpless when the occasion 
and a larger good than his own demand the institu- 
tion and the co-operative life. No intelligent citizen 
complains that the constitution cannot easily be changed. 
That is precisely its characteristic worth, that it is not 
a weather-vane of popular suffrage, but is a tower stand- 
ing four-square against all the winds of doctrine. No 
one wants to jump this track, and, fortunately, anar- 


chists are few. These necessary agreements are not 


numerous. Disputed in the beginning, they have come 
to be accepted as the condition of liberty and progress. 
any efficient work of people together for any de- 
ned end must be organized in the radical power 
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of fundamental principles. Something must be ac- 
cepted as unchangeable. The virtues of the rut must 
be appreciated. And they can be appreciated without 
former dangers, because the need of all the freedom 
we can use.is abundantly and wisely provided for. 

Sr. Louis, Mo. 


Dear Hands. 


Roughened and worn with ceaseless toil and care, 
No perfumed grace, no dainty skill had these; 
‘They earned for whiter hands a jewelled ease, 

And kept the scars unlovely for their share. 

Patient and slow, they had the will to bear 
The whole world’s burdens, but no power to seize 
The flying joys of life, the gifts that please, 

The gold and gems that others find so fair. 

Dear hands, where bridal jewel never shone, 

Whereon no lover’s kiss was ever pressed, 

Crossed in unwonted quiet on the breast, 

I see, through tears, your glory newly won, 
The golden circlet of life’s work well done, 
Set with the shining pearl of perfect rest. 


—Susan Marr Spaulding. 


Unity. 


It is a law of nature that centripetalism shall follow 
centrifugalism. From the days of Wesley to the days 
of Phillips Brooks, Protestantism divided and subdivided. 
Thoreau said, Let me go out into the woods and start a 
sect. But for the last twenty-five years we believe that 
not one new sect has been formed. Old ones have lost 
their characteristics, and in some cases have merged. 
In many localities not only Presbyterians and Congre- 
gationalists have blended, but Swedenborgians, Free 
Methodists and others have forgotten their differences. 
In Michigan, Quakers, of both wings, are now mostly to 
be found in Methodist and Congregational churches. 
They have perceptibly modified the spirit of the churches 
they have joined, especially in the way of brotherly 
kindness, while in turn they have forgotten the ‘‘thee”’ 
and ‘‘thou”’ and laid aside the drab. True Christianity 
knows not only when to protest, but when to stop pro- 
testing. The time has come, in the nature of things, 
when we should find unity preferable to denomination- 
alism.—E. P. Powell. 


London Letter. 


Our cardinal archbishop (of whom I wrote in my last) 
passed from this life but a day or two after that letter 
was posted. He was perhaps the handsomest man in 
England. Few faces were ever more finely sculptured. 
His type was not ascetic. He carried himself proudly, 
was an aristocrat by birth, but was nobly aristocratic,— 
‘‘a prince of the Church”; and Rome never had a more 
loyal prince, born to love authority, and a man who knew 
when and how to use it. During the years that he was 
Bishop of Talford, virtually a part of Manchester, I was 
minister to a congregation in Manchester, and often met 
him on public platforms. No matter what the subject 
of the hour, social purity, State regulation of vice or what 
not, I always noticed this: that, before he said one word 
about the problem to be solved; he invariably took off 
his hat, and bowed his knee to Holy Mother Church. He 
always made you aware that he had come not to speak 
his own words, but as Rome would have him speak. It 
was very noticeable and very manly. He never shirked, 
and so never lost the respect of those who heard him. In 
those years he was at variance with the Jesuits, and he 
let them know it. You always knew just where he was. 
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Latterly he softened a little toward the Jesuits, and al- 
lowed them to establish a school in London,—something 
that Manning would not allow. Heand Manning, though 
warm friends, had their warm differences, both of prefer- 
ences, methods, and opinions. He was not so easily at 
home with all sorts and conditions of men as Manning. 
He had not such warm democratic instincts; or, if he 
had them, it was difficult for him to express them. A 
certain hauteur always clung to him. ‘To many he seemed 
more of the churchman than the man. He could com- 
mand, and he whom he commanded must obey. It ‘is 
said that he was much kinder than he seemed. That 
may very easily be. ‘‘As Cardinal Archbishop, I must 
insist,’ he would say, and then, with a shrug of the 
shoulders, add, as questioning that eminent ecclesiastic, 
‘but as Herbert Vaughan?” One never felt that an 
enthusiasm for humanity was likely to consume him. 
The glory of the Catholic Church, the one and only relig- 
ion,—that alone aroused and maintained his steadfast 
devotion. As he understood that Catholic Church of 
Rome, she could have no rivals. She was the first, last, 
and holy. She was supreme in things temporal and 
eternal,—a church never to change, never to surrender, 
never to suffer reform or decay. By this stanchness, 
by his noble bearing, his picturesque personality and 
courtly manners, he touched the imagination of all who 
came into even distant relations with him. And his 
death, at the age of seventy-one, will be felt deeply by 
the holy see he so faithfully served and so proudly 
adorned. 

Dying on the night of the 19th, his body was almost 
immediately enclosed in its coffin. During the night of 
the 21st it was brought to London, and laid in the new 
cathedral at Westminster, there to rest in state until the 
25th. ‘This vast cathedral, which the first half of the 
twentieth century will scarcely see completed and on 
which the cardinal has bestowed so much thought and 
affectionate interest, will really be his lasting monument 
in this vast metropolis. It was never to be consecrated 
until all the money needed for its building was obtained. 
The sense of its sacredness as a gift to God should not be 
spoiled by the sense that it was in debt. But his death 
now has consecrated it. Henceforth it is a sacred place 
where vigils have been kept and masses said and dirges 
sung beside his coffin. On Monday, the 22d, thousands 
upon thousands passed steadily in at the front door of 
this great edifice and out at a side entrance to witness 
the lying in state. It was of the simplest. It might 
have been the body of some carpenter or mason or even 
poor private of the king’s army, lying there in the midst 
of the nave. Six candles burned, three on either side. 
One thought of Harriet Martineau’s line,—‘‘ All men are 
equal when hot earth fades from their dying eyes.” The 
only trouble with that line is that all men are not equal, 
but the contrast between the lofty style of this man and 
this extreme simplicity suggested it all the same. No 
raised catafalque. A pall thrown over the coffin that 
might have been thrown over the humblest layman of 
the church, the cardinal’s hat alone, at the foot of the 
coffin, indicating the rank of cardinal. Canons, nuns, 
priests, and devout laymen kneel around. High, vacant, 
and bare rise the unfinished walls of the nave. The only 
sound, the footfalls of the continual, slow march of the 
respectful multitude of ‘‘all sorts and conditions” of 
people. 

At six o’clock in the afternoon on Tuesday, the 23d, 
a dirge for the dead was said. Your correspondent ar- 
rived at the cathedral at five o’clock, and took his place 
far back in the long line of people already in waiting be- 
fore him. ‘This line of people was twelve abreast, and 
its movement very slow toward the door of entrance. 
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The whole method of admitting to the building was badly 
managed. It was already five minutes past six before 
we passed in, and there were hundreds and thousands 
still behind us. In this long waiting one heard many 
things interesting or amusing. One good Catholic thought 
our progress like that of souls on their way to heaven in 
purgatory. ‘‘It doesn’t matter, a little longer or a little 
shorter, if you are only sure Saint Peter is going to let 
you in at last.” ‘“‘It is very tedious,” said a woman, not 
at all badly dressed. ‘‘I wish somebody would tell us 
ghost stories.” To her wish our Catholic brother re- 
sponded. ‘‘I can do that to your heart’s content. I 
know all about ghosts. I have been one myself several 
times. It is astonishing that people are so unwilling to 
admit that they have seen a ghost. When I myself was 
a ghost, and was seen by five of my acquaintances, who 
all skedaddled as soon as they saw me, I could never get 
one of them to confess that he had ever seen a ghost. 
They all said that there were no such things as ghosts, 
but I myself saw them runaway fromone. Of course that 
one was me with my night-shirt over my clothes. What 
did they think they ran away from? Oh, no, they didn’t 
believe in ghosts! But they skedaddled!’’ While we 
were having this bit of Roman Catholic autobiography, 
the crowd behind began to press upon us somewhat im- 
patiently and even rudely, whereupon a very dignified 
young gentleman in top hat and kids, and all the out- 
ward signs of strictest propriety, turned to me with: “‘I 
wonder people will come at such a time as this. There 
must be a great deal of morbid curiosity!” ‘‘Morbid 
curiosity!’’ said the man, who had been several times a 
ghost. ‘‘Precious little of that will be gratified when 
we get inside there. They will no more see his face than 
the cursed will ever see the face of God. Ah! it wasn’t 
so when Manning died. We could all see his face, and 
a beautiful, blessed face it was. This man was another 
kind of man,—another kind. We are not all alike. I 
suppose they had to box this one up soon as the breath 
left him. He was a little stout, you know, not quite so 
much so of late.” At length, after much hearing of such 
talk, we passed in, and a few of us were fortunate enough 
to secure chairs. Soon the vast nave was densely packed, 
and all the side spaces of the chapels on either side, and 
even the high galleries above. Only ten candles in that 
vast cathedral gloom, four beside the dead, six up at 
the temporary great altar where masses had been said. — 
In a few minutes the chanting of the Office for the Dead 
began. It was unaccompanied. Strongly the Gregorian 
notes rose and fell. Solemn and strong, scarcely sweet 
or touching, was the dirge chanted thus in the deepening 
dusk. 

Yesterday, June 25, with impressive pomp and ritual 
the Requiem Mass was celebrated. Monsignor Dunn had 
favored me with a reserved seat ticket; and, although I 
was in my place at 1o A.M., there was a vast throng in 
the cathedral when I entered. The Requiem was to 
begin at eleven; but the hour was full of interest, and 
seemed soon to pass. ‘The coffin now rested on a low 
platform, and around it were many tall slender candles, 
perhaps three inches apart. Boys and men were busy 
placing similar candles in the hundreds and hundreds of 
chairs to be occupied by the clergy. A very polite lady 
and her husband sat next me. ‘‘That is Col. Vaughan,” 
she said, as a white-haired gentleman took his seat just 
in front of us in one of the chairs reserved for relatives. 
‘‘That is the Duke of Norfolk.’’ ‘‘There is the cardinal’s 
nephew. He feels this most deeply,’ she said. This 
nephew threw himself on his knees, rested his head on 
his hand, and so remained during the entire service, 
which began at eleven and ended at quarter pasttwo. At 
twenty minutes to eleven the wax candles round the 
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coffin were lighted, and fenced it round with a blaze of 
light. The clergy ‘began to come down the steps of the 
high sanctuary and altar in tens and twenties and fifties 
and hundreds. It seemed as if there was to be no end of 
them. ‘The broad space, carpeted with black around 
the coffin, now hidden by the burning lights, had chairs 
facing it ready for them. The greater part wore their 
white cottas over black soutanes. But among the throng 
and host of them were brown-robed Franciscans, 
white-robed Dominicans, and the Passionist brothers,— 
men of a singularly manly presence, in black robes 
with leathern girdles. Nor were bright colors want- 
ing,—black and scarlet college hoods, canons in violet 
cappas and in scarlet cappas; an entire college of priests 
wearing broad red sashes, with crucifixes fastened at the 
girdle; up in the sanctuary many shades of the sacred 
crimson and purple, with the snow-white mitres of 
bishops conspicuous over all. High in the galleries were 
the blue-gray habits and white-winged bonnets of the 
Sisters of Charity. Solemnly, in splendid cadences, rose 
the Dies Irae, sung by the Priests’ Choral Society to 
Gregorian music. The cardinal would have none other. 
Deliberately he made his choice, discarding all the more 
modern, weaker, more taking, and, as he judged, soul- 
enervating styles of composition. After De Profundis by 
the cathedral choir came the sermon, short, appreciative 
of the life and work now ended, but by no means eloquent 
or impressive. ‘‘Enter not into judgment, O Lord, with 
thy servant,”’ was intoned by Cardinal Logue. Then four 
bishops, in magnificent copes of black and gold, sprinkled 
and incensed the coffin; and, after them, Cardinal Logue 
did the same, the choirs all the while singing, with touch- 
ing sweetness, ‘‘In Paradisum deducant angeli” and 
“Ego sum resurrectio et vita.”” The Requiem of more 
than three hours now ended. At times the music im- 
pressed, and at times the spectacle. During the mass 
and the gospel the whole of that ecclesiastical assembly 
was a blaze of light, every member of it holding a burn- 
ing candle in his hand, the hundreds of white surplices 
throwing the brightness up into the sombre domes over- 
head. ‘The organ was silent until the solemn music 
was over, and then the familiar notes of the Dead March 
were heard faintly, as from extreme distance,—so faintly, 
as to be scarcely audible at first, but strengthening until 
the whole fabric vibrated to its grand, magnificent strains 
of final triumph and joy. The thousands left the dead 
cardinal sleeping until ‘after nightfall in the vast, bare, 
unfinished cathedral. To-day, June 26, they have laid 
him in a quiet country grave not far from the college, 
St. Joseph’s, wherein he died. So pass, one after another, 
in rapid succession, the notable religious men of our 
London world,— Dr. Parker, Hugh Price Hughes, Dean 
Bradley, and Cardinal Vaughan. Ss. F. 


The Love of Liberty. 


From the love of liberty and, from what is rarer, the 
ability of organizing liberty in institutions sprang the 
: America of which we are so fondly proud. Our popular 
or democratic idea is associated with the religious in- 
_ stinct, so that our political has always rested upon our 
ae liberty. Democracy is the declaration of a 
therhood of rights, and, therefore, with a sublime 
iety, forecasting its destined liberty, the first articu- 
words of America were, ‘‘All men are born free and 
- equal,”—the echo in the mouths of legislators and the 
1earts of a people of the Song the Syrian shepherds heard 
celestial singers, ‘‘Peace on earth, good will to 
”’— George William Curtis: 
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Humanity’s Deepest Need. 


BY REV. J. T. SUNDERLAND. 


In this world, where there is so much physical poverty 
and so wide- -spread physical want and suffering, it is a 
very grave and pressing problem how to supply the 
bodily needs of the poor. No intelligent man has a 
right to be indifferent to this problem or to fail to do 
whatever may lie within his power to help in its solution. 

But there is another problem, suggested by this, which 
is not less grave, not less serious, and which not less 
demands the attention of all earnest minds. It is how 
to alleviate, not the physical, but the spiritual poverty 
and wretchedness, how to supply, not the bodily, but 
the deep spiritual needs of both poor and rich. For, 
alas! how much of spiritual want and misery there is 
everywhere we turn! How much of ignorance, fear, 
disappointment, despair, heart-break, sin, lust, greed, 
hate, and evil, in a thousand forms, is to be seen all up 
and down the ‘world, among rich and poor alike: Where 
is relief to be found for this spiritual poverty and wretch- 
edness, which is often greatest among men and women 
whose ‘physical wants are most completely supplied? 

When a man is hungry, with a hunger which is of the 
soul, and which physical bread only mocks; when he 
thirsts with a thirst which the things of sense cannot 
quench; when he is tired so that no bed can rest him,— 
weary in mind and heart, tired of life itself; when hope 
fails; when courage is gone; when the currents of human 
friendship and love seem to freeze; when sorrow and 
disappointment fall upon him and crush his spirit; and 
when bereavement and death stand coldly, bitterly, in 
his path and must be met,—then what is his resource? 
Saddest and most terrible of all, when temptations to 
evil roll over him like billows, and sweep him under, 
and when sin, like a body of death, fastens on him, drag- 
ging him down, with resolves broken, desire baffled, and 
will enfeebled, down, down, then where is help to be 
found? 

In all the world’s ten thousand years of search for help 
in these, man’s experiences of sorest and mightiest need, 
no adequate resource has ever been found ‘except one. 
What is that? It is religion. It is the conscious, ear- 
nest opening of the soul’s doors to the incoming of the 
spirit of God, the power of God, the love of God, the life 
of God. ‘The tides of life from above once set flowing 
through a man, then, but then only, there is hope. 

This is the reason why religion, particularly the Chris- 
tian religion of God’s fatherhood and everlasting love 
to his children, has been able, in all lands and ages where 
it has been known, to quicken, ennoble, sanctify, and 
save men in every condition in life, rich and poor, kings 
and beggars, transforming sorrow into joy, disappoint- 
ment into hope, weakness into strength, fear into courage, 
hate into love, selfishness and pride into generosity and 
self-forgetfulness, ill-doing into well-doing, oaths and 
curses into blessings and songs of faith and trust. 

Let me not be misunderstood. There are other influ- 
ences in this world besides religion which have in them 
elevating, ennobling, and saving power. Among the 
more important of such influences are education, homes, 
association with the good, and, in their way, science, 
laws, art, physical environment. All these should be 
employed and made the most of, and some of them are 
of great importance.- And yet it is no disparagement 
to any of these to say that, as an agency for bringing 
hope to the despairing, comfort to the sad, courage to 
the faltering, succor to the tempted, strength to the 
morally weak, patience in trial, calmness and peace in 
the presence of death, and, above all, moral and spiritual 
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regeneration to men dead in moral indifference and in 
sin, none of them has a tithe of the power of religion. 

As a practical reformatory influence in society, as a 
begetter of moral power, as an inspiration to man to 
live for the highest things, religion has been (at least 
during all Christian history), is now, and probably always 
will be without a rival, without the possibility of a rival, 
truly divine,—divine because of the point at which man 
consciously lays hold of a Strength higher than his own, 
divine because of the experience in which the Divine 
Life flows consciously into his life. 

Toronto, CAN. 


The New Definition of the Cultivated Man.* 


BY Wr SLIOT, ULAD. 


The ideal of general cultivation has been one of the 
standards in education. It is the object of this paper 
to show that the idea of cultivation in the highly trained 
human being has undergone substantial changes during 
the nineteenth century. 

I propose to use the term ‘‘cultivated man” in only 
its good sense,—in Emerson’s sense. In this paper 
he is not to be a weak, critical, fastidious creature, vain 
of a little exclusive information or of an uncommon 
knack in Latin verse or mathematical logic: he is to be 
a man of quick perceptions, broad sympathies, and wide 
affinities, responsive but independent, self-reliant but 
deferential, loving truth and candor but also modera- 
tion and proportion, courageous but gentle, not finished 
but perfecting. 

There are two principal differences between the pres- 
ent ideal and that which prevailed at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century. The horizon of the human in- 
tellect has widened wonderfully during the past one 
hundred years, and the scientific method of inquiry has 
been the means of that widening. The most convinced 
exponents and advocates of humanism now recognize 
that science is the ‘‘paramount force of the modern as 
distinguished from the antique and the medieval spirit”’ 
(John Addington Symonds, ‘‘Culture’’), and that ‘‘an 
interpenetration of humanism with science and of science 
with humanism is the condition of the highest culture.” 
& Emerson taught that the acquisition of some form of 
manual skill and the practice of some form of manual 
labor were essential elements of culture, and this idea 
has more and more become accepted in the systematic 
education of youth. 

The idea of some sort of bodily excellence was, to 
be sure, not absent in the old conception of the culti- 
vated man. The gentleman could ride well, dance 
gracefully, and fence with skill; but the modern concep- 
tion of bodily skill as an element in cultivation is more 
comprehensive, and includes that habitual contact with 
the external world which Emerson deemed essential 
to real culture. 

We have become convinced that some intimate, sym- 
pathetic acquaintance with the natural objects of the 
earth and sky adds greatly to the happiness of life, and 
that this acquaintance should be begun in childhood and 
be developed all through adolescence and maturity. A 
brook, a hedgerow, or a garden is an inexhaustible 
teacher of wonder, reverence, and love. 

‘The scientists insist to-day on nature study for chil- 
dren, but we teachers ought long ago to have learned 
from the poets the value of this element in education. 
The idea of culture has always included a quick and wide 
sympathy with men: it should hereafter include sym- 
pathy with nature, and particularly with its living 


* From a discourse at the convention of the National Educational Association, Bos- 
ton, July 6. 
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forms,—a sympathy based on some accurate observation 
of nature. 

We proceed to examine four elements of culture:— 

Character. The moral sense of the modern world 
makes character a more important element than it 
used to be in the ideal of a cultivated man. Now char- 
acter is formed, as Goethe said, in the ‘‘stream of the 
world,”’ not in stillness or isolation, but in the quick mov- 
ing tides of the busy world, the world of nature and the 
world of mankind. To the old idea of culture some 
knowledge of history was indispensable. 

Now history is.a representation of the stream of the 
world, or of some little portion of that stream one hun- 
dred, five hundred, two thousand years ago. Acquaint- 
ance with some part of the present stream ought to be 
more formative of character, and more instructive as 
regards external nature and the nature of man, than any 
partial survey of the stream that was flowing centuries 
ago. 

The rising generation should think hard and feel keenly 
just where the men and women who constitute the ac- 
tual human world are thinking and feeling most to-day. 
The panorama of to-day’s events is an invaluable and 
a new means of developing good judgment, ‘good feel- 
ing, and the passion for social service, or, in other words, 
of securing cultivation. 

But some one will say the stream of the world is foul. 
True in part. The stream is what it has been, a mixture 
of foulness and purity, of meanness and majesty; but 
it has nourished individual virtue and race civilization. 
Literature and history are a similar mixture, and yet 
are the traditional means of culture. Are not the Greek 
tragedies means of culture? Yet they are full of in- 
cest, murder, and human sacrifices to lustful and re- 
vengeful gods. 

Language. A cultivated man should express him- 
self by tongue or pen with some accuracy and elegance; 
therefore linguistic training has had great importance 
in the idea of cultivation. The conditions of the edu- 
cated world have, however, changed so profoundly since 
the revival of learning in Italy that our inherited ideas 
concerning training in language and literature have re- 
quired large modifications. 

In the year 1400 it might have been said with truth 
that there was but one language of the scholars, the Latin, 
and but two great literatures, the Hebrew and the Greek. 
Since that time, however, other great literatures have 
arisen, the Italian, Spanish, French, German, and, above 
all, the English, which has become incomparably the most 
extensive and various and the noblest of literatures. 

Under these circumstances it is impossible to main- 
tain that a knowledge of any particular literature is 
indispensable to culture. When we ask ourselves why 
a knowledge of literature seems indispensable to the 
ordinary idea of cultivation, we find no answer except 
this: that in literature are portrayed all human passions, 
desires, and aspirations, and that acquaintance with these 
human feelings and with the means of portraying them 
seems to us essential to culture. The linguistic and lit- 
erary element in cultivation, therefore, abides, but has 
become vastly broader than formerly, so broad, indeed, 
that selection among its various fields is forced upon 
every educated youth. 

The Store of Knowledge. The next great element in 
cultivation to which I ask your attention is acquaint- 
ance with some parts of the store of knowledge which 
humanity in its progress from barbarism has acquired 
and laid up. This is the prodigious store of recorded, 
rationalized, and systematized discoveries, experiences, 
and ideas, —the store which we teachers try to pass on 
to the rising generation. : 
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The. capacity to assimilate this store and improve it in 


each successive generation is the distinction of the human 
race over other animals. It is too vast for any man to 
master, though he had a hundred lives instead of one; 
and its growth in the nineteenth century was greater than 
in all the thirty preceding centuries put together. In 
the eighteenth century a diligent student with strong 
memory and quick powers of apprehension need not have 
despaired of mastering a large fraction of this store of 
knowledge. Long before the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury such a task had become impossible. 

Culture, therefore, can no longer imply a knowledge of 
everything, not even a little knowledge of everything. 
It must be content with general knowledge of some 
things and a real mastery of some small portion of the 
human store. Here is a profound modification of the 
idea of cultivation which the nineteenth century has 
brought about. What portion or portions of the in- 
finite human store are most proper to the cultivated man? 
The answer must be, Those which enable him, with his 
individual personal qualities, to deal best and sympathize 
best with nature and with other human beings. 

It is here that the passion for service must fuse with 
the passion for knowledge. We have learned from nine- 
teenth century experience that there is no field of real 
knowledge which may not suddenly prove contributory 


in a high degree to human happiness and the progress of 


civilization, and therefore acceptable as a worthy element 
in the truest culture. 

Imagination. The only other element in cultivation 
which time will permit me to treat is the training of the 
constructive imagination. The imagination is the great- 
est of human powers, no matter in what field it works, 
in art or literature, in mechanical invention, in science, 
government, commerce, or religion; and the training of 
the imagination is, therefore, far the most important part 
of education. 

I use the term ‘‘econstructive imagination’’ because 
that implies the creation or building of a new thing. The 
sculptor, for example, imagmes or conceives the perfect 
form of a child ten years of age. He has never seen such 
a thing, for a child perfect in form is never produced. He 
has seen in different children the elements of perfection, 
here one and there another. In his imagination he com- 
bines these elements of the perfect form, which he has 
only seen separated, and from this picture in his mind 
he carves the stone, and in the execution invariably loses 
his ideal; that is, falls short of it or fails to express it. 

- Constructive imagination is the great power of the poet 
as well as of the artist; and the nineteenth century has 
convinced us that it is also the great power of the man 


of science, the investigator, and the natural philosopher. 


The educated world needs to recognize the new varieties 
of constructive imagination. 

' Zola, in ‘‘La Béte Humaine,”’ contrives that ten per- 
sons, all connected with the railroad from Paris to Havre, 
shall be either murderers or murdered, or both, within 
eighteen months; and he adds two railroad slaughters, 
criminally procured. The conditions of time and place 
are ingeniously imagined, and no detail is omitted which 
heap heighten the effect of this homicidal fiction. 

_ Contrast this kind of constructive imagination with the 
kind which conceived the great wells sunk in the solid 
tock below Niagara that contain the turbines that drive 
_ the dynamoes, that generate the electric force that turns 

ands of wheels and lights thousand of lamps over 

of square miles of adjoining territory, or with 

‘the kind which conceives the sending of human thoughts 
three thousand miles of stormy sea instantaneously 

on nothing more substantial than ethereal waves. ‘There 
4 ; going to be room in the hearts of twentieth-century 
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men for a high admiration of these kinds of imagination, 
as well as for that of the poet, artist, or dramatist. 

It is one lesson of the nineteenth century, then, that in 
every field of human knowledge the constructive imagi- 
nation finds play,—in literature, in history, in theology, 
in anthropology, and in the whole field of physical and 
biological research. 

That great century bas taught us that, on the whole, 
the scientific imagination is quite as productive for human 
service as the literary or poetic imagination. The imag- 
ination of Darwin or Pasteur, for example, is as high and 
productive a form of imagination as that of Dante,. of 
Goethe, or even Shakespeare, if we regard the human 
uses which result from the exercise of imaginative powers, 
and mean by human uses not meat and drink, clothes and 
shelter, but the satisfaction of mental and spiritual needs. 

It results from this brief survey that the elements and 
means of cultivation are much more numerous than they 
used to be, so that it is not wise to say of any one acquisi- 
tion or faculty, with it cultivation becomes possible, with- 
out it impossible. 

The one acquisition may be immense, and yet cultiva- 
tion may not have been attained. We have met artists 
who were rude and uncouth, yet possessed a high degree 
of technical skill and strong powers of imagination. We 
have seen philanthropists and statesmen whose minds 
have played on great causes and great affairs, and yet 
who lacked an accurate use of their mother tongue, and 
had no historical perspective or background of historical 
knowledge. We must not expect systematic education 
to produce multitudes of highly cultivated and symmetri- 
cally developed persons. The multitudinous product will 
always be imperfect, just as there are no perfect trees, 
animals, flowers, or crystals. 

Let us as teachers accept no single element or variety of 
culture as the one essential: let us remember that the best 
fruits of real culture are an open mind, broad sympathies, 
and respect for all the diverse achievements of the human 
intellect at whatever stage of development they may be 
to-day,—the stage of fresh discovery or bold exploration 
or complete conquest. The moral elements of the new 
education are so strong that the new forms of culture are 
likely to prove themselves quite as productive of morality, 
high-mindedness, and idealism as the old. 


Spiritual Life. 


Saints for heaven, but for earth, heroes.—Hardy. 
ad 


Cast forth thy act, thy word, into the ever-living, ever- 
working universe. It is a seed grain that cannot die.— 


Carlyle. 
ad 


The will of God will be done; but, oh, the unspeakable 
loss for us if we have missed our opportunity of doing 
it!—-Brooke Foss Westcott. 


Wherever the work of the Lord is to be carried on, that 
is my place for to-day; and we live only for to- day. It 
is not our part to take thought for to-morrow.—Wesley. 


J 


We are too apt to suffer the mean things of life to over- 
grow the finer nature within us, therefore it is expedient 
that at least once a day we read a little poetry or sing 
a song or look at a) picture.—Goethe: 
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Expect to escape, know that you can escape from the 
consequences of having been wicked, only by being good. 
Crave the most perfect merey. Ask for the new life as 
the only real release from death. So only can your relig- 
ion glow with enthusiasm, and open into endless hope.— 
Phillips Brooks. 

ed 


That I can pray ‘‘Lord, help me!” is a proof that he 
will help me. Because a prayer can be prayed at all, 
there is certainly a divine ear to hear it. It is because 
I can call upon God in the day of trouble that I am sure 
there is help for me somehow or somewhere under Provi- 
dence.—Selected. 

st 


The circumstances of our lives are not unmeaning, but 
infinitely otherwise; but this we very often do not see 
for want of vision. High as heaven and wide as the 
earth is the atmosphere of holy opportunity in which 
eur souls have their being. Is it not. felt? Then it is 
only because it is not wished. Not every hour nor every 
day, perhaps, can generous wishes ripen into kind actions; 
but there is not a moment that cannot be freighted with 
prayer.—Wialliam Mountford. 
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The Inspiration of a Great Trust. 


BY REV. JOHN -BALTZLY. 


Iam no more in the world, but these are in the world, and I 
come to thee.—JOHN xvii. 11. 


It is true every way that ‘‘skill to do comes of doing.” 
There isn’t anything that you can do well but there was 
a time when you couldn’t do it well. It seems to be 
nothing to drive a nail; but look at your boy a-hammer- 
ing, and you will see how it was once with yourself. 
The possession of a thumb, we are told, is what has en- 
abled man to rise above his fellow-animals, and made 
possible all the arts; but you have noticed a baby’s 
helplessness just here,—how that he does not get the 
use of his thumb for a long while; how that he picks 
up a pin, or tries to pick it up, with the fleshy part of 
it. When you think, then, of the wonderful things 
that are done with the human hand, try to remember 
that every such hand, even so marvellous a hand as 
the painter Turner’s, of which Ruskin tells us so much, 
once was a baby hand, unable to place thumb against 
finger. 

In everything, then, there must be a time for one to 
do a thing unskilfully. If one ever is to do a thing well, 
one first has to do it ill, and to do it so over and over. 
The price of perfection is a great many botches, and a 
great waste of raw material. But we think that a good 
workman is of more value than the materials he has 
spoiled in becoming a good workman, at the least that 
the good work he will do eventually is of more value, 
and so we do not begrudge the waste. We know that 
we cannot have the final product, in either kind, apart 
from the cost. So it is that education, education of 
any kind, is expensive. You cannot make it cheap 
without cheapening the thing itself. So, if you want 
to have your boy educated, you prepare to pay the cost 
of it. If he has a fondness for tools, you don’t tell him 
that he must not use the tools until he can use them 
without spoiling them, or until he can make something 
worth while with them, and that you can’t have him 
spoiling good boards that way. You know that on such 
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conditions he never would make anything, that spoiling 
things enters into the making of things. 

You will have anticipated, I trust, that all this mean: 
that the only way one ever gets to doing a thing well is 
by being thrown on one’s self. A boy always wants one 
to let him do it. In this he is moved by a true instinct, 
for it is only by doing it himself that he learns to do it. 
All the ability any one of us has, all the real knowledge, 
has been come by by doing things for ourselves. It all 
is one, whether the knowledge is book knowledge or 
trade knowledge. We all are self-made men. 

But in this educating of one’s self there is one thing 
that we have to look to others for, which we cannot edu- 
cate ourselves without. It is trust. So great a factor 
is this in our education that it can be said truly that, 
as George Eliot puts it, ‘‘they that trust us educate us.” 
That is to say, they recognize our personality, our bent, 
talent, virtue, the ability in us not yet brought out 
which is there, but which will come out only at the call 
of confidence. It is interesting to observe, in the scene 
of Jesus in the temple, the first discovery of the Christ- 
child’s peculiar bent. He also is a person. From this 
time on he counts for one. And, as is the case nearly 
always, it is strangers, not the parents, that recognize 
this first. The boy’s respectful demand that his person- 
ality be respected—‘‘Wist ye not that I must be about 
my Father’s business?”’—is the demand of every child, 
earlier or later. There comes a time when he begins to 
be something more than a son, when he begins to be more 
and more a man to stand alongside his father,—another 
man. In a way he becomes less and less a son as he 
becomes more and more a man. And he becomes a 
man just as his father before him became one,—by 
being trusted to do for himself. He develops by ex- 
ercising his faculties in an atmosphere of confidence. 

_ We cannot tell how greatly we owe it—that we are 
what we are and have accomplished what we have ac- 
complished—to the knowledge that there have been 
persons with their eyes on us, expecting it of us that we 
shall be somebody and shall do something. In so be- 
lieving in others we hold up ideals that somehow pos- 
sess the power of getting themselves realized when so 
held up. Our belief in men is a kind of light and air for 
them to grow in. Only try to imagine what you would 
have amounted to if from your earliest years you had 
not had some one to believe in you! ‘Try to imagine 
what you would do now if all at once the eyes that look 
on you in friendly fashion turned strange and cold! It 
is this trust that we give to one another that makes 
growth in us possible. ‘‘I was awful mean when I 
came to the Cabbage Patch,” says Lovey Mary. ‘‘Some-. 
how you all just bluffed me into being better. I wasn’t | 
used to being bragged on, and it made me want to be 
good more than anything.” The truth of this Jesus 
saw, and acted on. At the least, he acted as if he saw 
it. Consciously or unconsciously, he trusted people. 
He cast his bread upon the waters, seemingly sure that 
he should find it. 

And his confidence proved well-grounded. Men showed 
themselves: capable of responding to his faith in them. 
There was something to confide in, something to build 
on. Had not this been the case, that which we call the 
gospel wouldn’t have come to be called so. It is the 
gospel as truly because of what man is as because of 
what it is; because men respond to a great trust, and 
in doing so go from grace to grace. ‘The word can ‘“‘run 
and be glorified” only through them that it is delivered 
to. And this the great souls know and own. “‘I am 
no more in the world, but these are in the world, and I 
come to thee.” Sette 

It is evident that Jesus couldn’t have thought of 
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_ human nature as his followers came to think of it. These 
words amount to a declaration of unlimited confidence 
in human nature: they are a striking tribute to the 
essential worth of it. Because ‘‘these’’ were in the 
world, he could go away, calmly confident as to the out- 
come of his ministry. He would be ‘‘glorified in them.” 
That is to say, men would respond to his great trust 
in them. They would prove salvable, and so prove 
him a saviour. If there were such a thing as ‘‘total 
depravity,” the very words ‘‘saviour” and ‘‘salvation”’ 
would be meaningless. A being totally depraved could 
not be ‘“‘saved.’’ For such a one there could not be 
a “‘saviour.”’ Saving truths are not given to beings that 
are so far gone as to be ina hopeless state. Counsels of 
perfection, such as those that Jesus gave in so great 
abundance, are not given by such as he was save to 
beings that are perfectable. The Beatitudes were not 
spoken into the air. The blessings announced in those 
beautiful passages of speech can be obtained: they have 
been obtained. And they were announced to all in the 
faith that they are obtainable by all. In short, ‘‘sal- 
vation” and ‘‘total depravity” are contradictory terms; 
for salvation is the growth of an original germ of good- 
ness, the leaping into flame of a spark of life, how deep 
- soever hidden. It presupposes a something to be saved, 
a something to start with,—the something that makes 
_ the eternal worth of a soul. And it is largely because 
_ Jesus saw this something with a loving clearness so 

incomparable that he became so incomparably a world- 
saviour. Because he ‘‘knew what was in man,”’ he trusted 
men; and this great trust of his, living on in his followers, 
has been provocative more than anything else, perhaps, 
: of noble living. 

Whoever has responded to a great trust, whoever has 
known what it is to be stirred and kindled by it, easily 
can believe that ‘‘faith is the gift of God.” In a true sense 
faith of every kind is a divine gift. The faiths that ani- 
mate and support us are quickened and fed by a prior 
faith in us,—a faith, I mean, that another has in us. 

Our fellow-men have faith in us. Our parents and our 

friends invest in us,/ofjtheir heart and of their means. 

On all sides we are enveloped in trust, and enabled, in 

such an atmosphere, to live in some measure as men 

should live. And so, from whatsoever side this faith 
comes to us, we should take it for a gift of God, the 
begetter in us of whatever of faith and of courage that 
we have. And we should think, too, that we in our turn 
ate chosen vessels to carry to others the same priceless 
gift. Here we are privileged especially to work together 
with God. Our giving of confidence, too, can avail some- 
thing. We, too, can help some one in just this way,— 
by believing in him, by expecting something of him, 
- by conceiving of him hopefully. It is better to give too 
much than not to give enough. 


j 
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“O the little more, and how much it is! 
O the little less, and what worlds away!” 


We should not be so fearful, as we incline to be, lest 
we misplace our trust. The trust placed in us has not 
been well placed always, has it? Suppose we are dis- 
pointed, again and again? Well, there are many 
Sithecins to one ch. And who weighs over against 
the good lives that have touched and blessed him them 
that have wronged him? There was a Judas among the 
twelve, but still the Master could be confident of being 
and he lost only one. Of course, we cannot take that 
for a general average of our probable successes, in the 
helping of men by trusting them, for reasons that are obvi- 
yus: still the principle is a true one. 
nts, men in general must be believed in. 
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If there are to be. 
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Trusting people is good for ourselves, too, as well as 
for them,—even trusting them overmuch. You don’t 
want to have much to do with a man that never makes 
mistakes through trusting people too much. The man 
that never does a foolish thing,—give that man a wide 
berth. He-is too smart for one to be safe with him. 
A wise man has said that he ‘‘hardly could feel much 
confidence in a man that never had been imposed upon.” 
I recall often Charles Lamb’s saying, ‘‘He that has not 
an ounce of foolishness is likely to have a pound of 
something worse.’’ And Thackeray says, with a true 
insight into life and character, ‘‘If thou never hast been 
a fool, be sure thou never wilt be a wise man.” There 
is such a thing as the wisdom of foolishness. Paul, you 
know, calls the gospel, in one place, ‘‘the foolishness.”’ 
In one sense all great ventures of faith, all great ex- 
hibitions of trust, all happy revolutions and reformations, 
all schemes and plans that build on a great confidence 
in man, are foolish. What risks every parent takes on 
his children! What love and faith he ventures on the 
great unknown! Thomas Carlyle wrote of his stone- 
mason father, ‘‘With a noble faith he launched me forth 
into a world that he himself never had been permitted 
to visit.” One of the neighbors said to the father, ‘‘Edu- 
cate a boy, and he grows up to despise his ignorant par- 
ents.’’ But James Carlyle took the risk. He trusted 
his son. And in the day of that son’s greatest fame he 
could tell him what James Bell had said, and add, with 
a solemn gladness, ‘‘Thou hast not done so: God be 
thanked for it!” 

In the long run such foolishness proves to be the 
highest wisdom. The Rugby boys grew ashamed to 
tell Dr. Arnold a lie, ‘‘because,” said they, ‘‘he always 
believes you.’”’ Possibly the Rugby boys were nobler- 
minded than the common run of boys are, but the story 
illustrates the truth we are dwelling on. It is illus- 
trated by the life, the teaching, and the influence of 
Dr. Channing, of Theodore Parker, and of many another 
great, good man. One of Parker’s deepest convictions 
is expressed in a sentence penned to Charles Sumner,— 
a sentence that makes one think of Lincoln—‘‘The people 
always are true to a good: man who truly trusts them.” 
It was said of the saintly and gifted Edward Irving 
that ‘‘he went about making men noble by thinking 
they were so.’ And isn’t. this just about what Jesus 
did? ‘‘Ye are the light of the world.” ‘‘Ye are the 
salt of the earth.’”’ Because he thought we all are chil- 
dren of God he made the generous-minded come to 
realize that they were, indeed, King’s children, and 
so stirred in them a desire to live as it becomes such to 
live. So Saint John breaks out, as if overcome by the 
discovery of who and what he was, ‘‘ Behold what man- 
ner of love the Father hath bestowed on us, that we 
should be called children of God; and such we are.” 
And our Master said that his disciples did not choose him; 
but he chose them, and appointed them, that they should 
go and bear fruit. So it ever has been, and so it is. A 
great trust, a great confidence, a great faith in men, is 
the quickener in them of that responsive faith which 
bears fruit in righteousness. And ‘here the door of op- 
portunity for helpfulness opens to us all. By the provi- 
dential placings of our lives, by our nearer relationships, 
we all are in positions of influence and of responsibility. 
Every one of us is nearer to somebody than any one else 
is. So we all are called to this ministry of inspiration. 
And, if we will cultivate the spirit of trustfulness and 
expectancy,—the spirit that ‘‘hopeth all things,’’—if 
we will be noble in our confidences, it will be ours to 
see ‘‘the nobleness that lies in other men, sleeping, but 
never dead,’’ rising to meet our own: 

Hupson, Mass 
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The International Council. 


BY REV. C. W. WENDTE. 

In connection with the International 
Council of Unitarian and Other Liberal 
Religious Thinkers and Workers, to be held 
in Amsterdam September 1-4, an information 
office will be opened in the Free Church 
edifice in Amsterdam (De Vrije Gemeente, 
Weteringschaus, near the Leidsche Plein). 
Here Rev. P. N. Hugenholtz and his com- 
mittee will impart all necessary informa- 
tion, and deliver the membership cards 
($1) which entitle applicants to the privi- 
leges of the meetings and hotels. The Bibel 
Hotel or else the Amstel will be the rallying- 
place of the delegates and others from abroad 
attending the meetings. By writing to 
Prof. B. D, Eerdmans at Leiden, Holland, 
any other necessary information may be 
obtained. 

The list of American delegates now in- 
cludes: Rev. S. A. Eliot, D.D., president of 
the American Unitarian Association; Rev. 
Charles W. Wendte, general secretary of 
the International Council of Unitarian and 
Other Liberal Religious Thinkers and Work- 
ers, and Mrs. C. W. Wendte; Rev. Marion D. 
Shutter and Mrs. Shutter of Minneapolis, 
representing the Universalist denomination 
of the United States; Edwin D. Mead, pres- 
ident, and Mrs, Mead, representing the Free 
Religious Association of America; Rev. and 
Mrs. J. H. Crooker of Ann Arbor; Rev. 
U..G. B. Pierce and Mrs. Pierce of Washing- 
ton, D.C.; Rev. Henry W. Foote of New 
Orleans; Rev. W. Hanson Pulsford of Chi- 
cago; Rev. A: M. Lord and Mrs. Lord of 
Providence; Rev. George W. Kent of Provi- 
idence; Rev. W. M. Brundage and Mrs. 
Brundage of Albany; Rev. Thomas Rob- 
jent and Mrs. Robjent of Lawrence, Mass.; 
Rev. Frederick Preston of Hamilton, Can.; 
Rev. John Visher of Forestburg, N. Dak., 
representing the Liberal Dutch congrega- 
tions of the United States; Mr. Carlton A. 
Wheeler, Mr. John Fretwell, and Mr. Percy 
Atherton, representing the Young People’s 
Religious Unions; Miss Emma C. Low of 
Brooklyn, president of the National Alliance 
of Unitarian Women; Miss Fanny Field and 
Miss Elsie Field of Cincinnati; Miss Lucy 
Wheelock of Boston; Miss Mary B. Haw- 
ley of Chicago, foreign correspondent of 
Unity. 

It is hoped that others may be added to 
this list. Over one hundred British dele- 
gates are enrolled. Rev. Z. Toyosaki of 
Tokio will represent the Japanese Unita- 
rians, and Mr. V. R. Shinde of Calcutta 
the Brahmo-Somajes of India. Rev. Mr. 
Peterson will bring greetings from the Uni- 
tarians of Iceland. All the principal Eu- 
ropean nations, and, it is thought, some 
twenty-five different church connections, 
will be represented. 

Four Americans will read papers at the 
Council,—Rev. S. A. Eliot, D.D., on “‘Lib- 
eral Religion in America,’”’ Rev. J. H. Crooker; 
D.D., on “‘American Ideals in Education,” 
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Rev. C. W. Wendte on ‘‘The Emerson Cen- 
tenary,” and Edwin D. Mead on “The 
World’s Debt to Holland for the Propa- 
ganda of Universal Peace.’’ 

Rev. C. W. Wendte, accompanied by 
Mrs. Wendte, sailed for Rotterdam on 
July 1. After a conference with Prof. 
Eerdmans and others of the Dutch com- 
mittee he will visit Germany, Switzerland, 
and France, largely in the interests of the 
International Council. Rev. S. A. Eliot, 
D.D., will sail for England early in August 
to confer with the British and Foreign As- 
sociation on subjects of mutual interest. 
Later he will attend the Council at Amster- 
dam, and return to the United States by 
the Ryndam, sailing from Rotterdam on 
the 5th of September. Rev. Mr. Wendte 
and other American delegates will also re- 
turn by this steamer. 

The intended excursion of British and 
other delegates to Hungary at the close of 
the International Council has been given 
up. 

On the initiative of Prof. Doumergue 
there is a joint movement among Protes- 
tants in France and Geneva to erect a 
monument to Servetus on the two hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of his martyrdom, 
which is to bear the following inscription 
in French :— 

“Reverent and appreciative sons of Cal- 
vin, our great reformer, for condemning 
an error which was that of his age, and 
firmly attached to liberty of conscience, 
according to the true principles of the Refor- 
mation and of the gospel, we have erected. 
this expiatory monument on the 27th of 
October, 1903.” ‘‘The 27th of October, 
1553, died upon the funeral pyre, at Champel, 
Michael Servetus of Villeneuve, d’Aragon, 
born the 29th of September, 1511.” 

Our American Unitarians, descendants of 
Calvinistic ancestors, ought to be gener- 
ously interested in this expiatory act. 

The Christian Life says: ‘There are some 
pretty humors in the British Museum cata- 
logue. As an example, take this one: ‘So- 
CINIAN Divine. See Devin.’ Going to 
the other extreme is the instruction as to 
finding the ‘Brief History of the Unitarians.’ 
Here we are told, ‘See Jesus Curist.’” 


Total Abstinence, “Semi-teetotalism,” 
and Industrial Helps toward 
emperance.* 


If no one drank liquor except as medicine, 
there would be no saloons. ‘Therefore, the 
most effective check upon the drink traffic, 
and its dangerous attendants of vice, crime, 
and political corruption, is the securing of 
a vast majority of total abstainers among 
the people. If no one became a “moderate 
drinker,’’ no one could become a ‘‘victim”’ 
to the drink mania, however weak his will 
or faulty his nervous system. Therefore, 
the most effective check upon the produc- 


do with fap to be uliahed under the auspices of the Uni- 
tarian Temperance Society. 
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tion of “degenerates” who become incapable 
of self-control, so far as intoxicants are 
concerned, would be the holding of all youth 
to abstinence from any use of stimulants. 
These clear truths have made the great 
temperance movement of modern times 
fibre itself upon appeals for the adoption of 
a habit of life which shall be safe for all men 
and women, which shall be in itself the deep- 
est menace to the saloon by depriving it 
of patronage, and which shall make society 
freer from the inherited craving for intoxi- 
cants. 

The temperance movement first adopted 
this form of work before it accepted any 
principle or propaganda of ‘‘prohibition.” 
It is largely in response to this appeal of 
the temperance movement that habits have 
changed during the last hundred years so 
greatly among so many classes of people. 
It is true that the “smart set’ still has its 
extravagances in this as in other ways. The 
‘‘Bohemian”’ set still use and extol the wine 
of which poets sing. ‘The aping of customs 
held sacred by the tradition of the ‘‘best 
families” still makes the newly rich set up 
a punch-bowl along with the newly discov- 
ered pedigree. And the great majority of 
the cultured and conservative classes, those 
well-to-do and non-reformatory people who 
keep up the customs of the past in a restrained 
and dignified manner, still hold to their 
stimulants in the same old way, and think 
temperance agitation “bad form.” The 
men and women of the higher leadership, 
however, the teachers, ministers, nobler 
statesmen, and public servants, have very 
generally adopted either total abstinence 
or a very restricted use of stimulants. The 
strength of the temperance movement, in 
spite of this fact, is in the ‘‘commion people,” 
in the average workers and ordinary thinkers 
who are represented in the great church 
bodies of the evangelical school. The 
Roman Catholic Church adds to this major- 
ity of the Protestant churches its quota of 
1,038 total abstinence societies, with their 
85,729 members, and its work to secure the 
adoption of this ideal and habit among its 
priesthood in nine theological seminaries. 
The attitude of the Episcopal and the Uni- 
tarian clergy and laity, at least in this coun- 
try, is not so favorable to the total absti- 
nence propaganda and practice as is that 
of the evangelical sects. Indeed, the atti- 
tude of these two cultured and enlightened 
branches of the Christian Church is quite 
generally one of injurious criticism, ac- 
tual opposition, or dignified indifference to 
the temperance movement, considered as 
a separate, ethical appeal and as a neces- 
sary specialty of moral reform and social 
improvement. These churches believe in 
temperance as a part of regular good con- 
duct, but see no reason for agitating a tem- 
perance “‘cause,” still less for asking people 
to take a stand against all use of liquors 
as beverages. ‘The Jews, also, who are sel- 
dom hard drinkers and as seldom total ab- 
stainers, are not in sympathy | with the 


temperance reform. These a 
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and many outside of any religious commun- 


ion add a heavy weight of opposing tendency 


to the work of all the other good people who 
feel that the drink evil constitutes a unique 
temptation for many individuals and a so- 
cial evil of great magnitude, which requires 
the particular attention and devotion of 
moral reformers. 

_ Is there not some common ground of in- 
terest and effort which good people can find, 
not only for social work, but as regards 
personal habits, in this matter? 

To find it, we must admit at first that, 
while temperance is a principle, total ab- 
stinence is a method of applying it. There 
is no sinfulness in the glass of wine, there is 
no moral obligation pressing upon all good 
people everywhere to abstain from any use 
of beverages with any proportion of alcohol 
in them, as there is for all people every- 
where to do all things temperately and with 
due regard for health and decency. But, 
if this be admitted, then it should also be 
admitted that temperance is a virtue so 
much weakened and neglected in the matter 
of intoxicants that the method by which 


its law shall be learned and obeyed becomes 


for many races, as for many individuals, 
almost as important as the principle itself. 
We have to remember that our Anglo-Saxon 
race is full of inherited fires of appetite, that 
our forefathers looked forward to a heaven 
of feasting, drunkenness, and fighting, 
despised ‘‘moderation” as a weakness, much 
as many of their descendants look upon 
total abstinence as a silly “‘fad’’ of reform. 
We must therefore confess to a wholesome 
fear that in our social blood as a whole people 
there may be some of the same incapacity 
to use without abusing those intoxicants 
which to so many individuals are a menace 
and a poison in the slightest quantity. This 
is the reason why so many sober and broad- 
minded people in both England and America 
have come to place so much dependence 
upon total abstinence as a means, and the 
only sure means, of wniversally enforcing 
the law of temperance. 

Hence the great total abstinence socie- 
ties and the pledges to “use no intoxicants 
as a beverage.” In England they have, in 
addition to the great teetotalist societies, 
a new one, pledged to ‘‘semi-teetotalism.” 
It takes the peculiar form of humor called 
British to coin a name like that! But the 
meaning is clear ‘The members of this new 
society are pledged to partial abstinence, 
to no drinks between meals, to no treating 
at bars, to no use of stimulants while at 
work, and to other wholesome ‘restrictions. 
Here in this country we have “commercial 
_elubs” and other societies for holding men 
firm against similar habits. The Church 
_ ‘Temperance Societies have two pledges, 


one for total abstinence and one for moder- 
_ ate use with due regard to place and circum- 
"stance and power of influence. 


_beThe, greatest practical aid to the modern 


movement is that given by the 
eat employers of labor, however, as wit- 
ss the recent absolute prohibition of the 
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saloon secured at Bremerton Navy Yard 
by the Assistant Secretary of the Navy, 
in the interest of the welfare of:the men of 
our naval force. The transportation com- 
panies, the street railway corporations, the 
heads of firms doing business which de- 
mands the clearest brain and_ steadiest 
nerve in each employee,—these have revo- 
lutionized the personal habits of vast num- 
bers of wage-earners. ‘The modern indus- 
trial life, with its free use of dangerous allies 
of steam and electricity, demands men at 
their best, physically and mentally. And 
no one claims that a man is at his best who 
is even very slightly under the influence 
of stimulants. Hence we have practical 
enforcement of total abstinence, and of 
abstinence during working hours, from the 
very heart of the workingman’s control. 
We have also the influence, as a steady press- 
ure in the same direction, of the discrimi- 
nation in favor of the non-drinker in so 
many mutual benefit and insurance com- 
panies. The facts have been proved that, 
for the people of our blood and inheritance, 
the entire non-use of liquors as a beverage 
gives a higher average of health and longev- 
ity, whatever may be the case with other 
than Anglo-Saxon races. And this fact 
has been used with power by those who deal 
with questions of life and health in the in- 
terest of the insurance business. 
Temperance, then, is the principle,—‘‘In 
nothing too much,” as said the Greek 
mentors. What method will best and most 
quickly secure obedience to this principle? 
We must take into account racial as well as 
personal heredity when we try to answer 
this question. The Celt, the Anglo-Saxon, 
the Scandinavian, many Germanic peoples, 
have a craving of past centuries, which leads 
almost irresistibly to excess in stimulants. 
This should make all people who love their 
kind think well before they adopt a habit 
of life which is dangerous to many, and may 
not lead to best conditions in themselves. 
Surely, no one was yet the worse for a method 
of action which can never produce excess 
in drink, and which never yet was proved 
injurious to any one’s health or real happi- 
ness. ANNA GARLIN SPENCER. 


Lectures in Boston. 


The Twentieth Century Club announces 
an extension of its work for the coming fall 
and winter in the direction of lectures and 
classes on Biblical literature and history. 
The experimental lectures, arranged inde- 
pendently of the club early in the present 
year, showed the public interest in the gen- 
eral subject. Those who planned the ex- 
perimental course have asked the club to 
undertake the work; and, in response, a 
special committee has been appointed, con- 
sisting of Prof. Hinckley G. Mitchell, chair- 
man, Miss Helen M. Cole, Miss Vida D. 
Scudder, Rev. S. M. Crothers, Rev. Everett 
D. Burr, Mr. John T. Prince, and Mr Ed- 
ward H. Chandler. This committee has 
arranged the following courses:— 
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1. Five stereopticon lectures by Prof. 
H. G. Mitchell of Boston University, on 
“Palestinian Geography,” on Saturday after- 
noons, beginning October 3. 

2. Twelve lectures by Prof. Henry P. 
Smith of Amherst College, on the “History 
and Literature of Israel until the Exile,” on 
Saturday afternoons, beginning November 7. 

3. Twelve class lessons conducted by 
Prof. Irving F. Wood of Smith College, on 
the subject of Prof. Smith’s lectures, and 
in the next hour on each Saturday, begin- 
ning November 7. 

4. Eight evening lectures by Prof. Henry 
S. Nash of the Episcopal Theological School, 
Cambridge, on “Life and Literature in the 
Apostolic Age,” on Tuesdays, beginning 
November 3. 

5. Four interpretative Biblical readings, 
with historical and literary setting, by Miss 
Helen M. Cole, on Tuesday evenings, begin- 
ning Jan. 5, 1904. 

All these lectures and classes will be held 
in the Jacob Sleeper Hall or the chapel of 
Boston University and in the rooms of the 
Twentieth Century Club. For all details 
as to fees, tickets, etc., apply to the secre- 
tary of the club. 


Literature. 


THE SPOILSMEN. By Elliott Flower. Bos- 
ton: L. C. Page & Co. $1.50.—Mr. Flower’s 
picture of municipal politics in a great city 
is all the more effective because it is written 
with cool restraint, and one cannot feel that 
exaggeration or sensationalism play any 
part: therein. It is said to be not difficult 
for those familiar with local politics in Chi- 
cago to identify one or two of the char- 
acters; and Mr. Flower owns that the po- 
litical methods that make part of the ma- 
chinery of the story are chosen from actual 
experiences, and that the stories told of 
some of the characters are literally true. 
Yet there has been no attempt to show 
exact conditions in any particular local- 
ity. The problem is not confined to Chi- 
cago, and the scene of the book might as 
well have been some other city so far as 
that is concerned. Moreover, the problem 
is not solved by the writer. The two men 
in whose political fortunes the reader is 
interested win out so far as their private 
honor and fortunes are concerned; but 
they are helpless against the machine, and 
fail politically. The reader who distrusts 
a novel with a purpose need not fight shy 
of The Spotlsmen on that account. Poli- 
tics is the moving force, but Mr, Flower 
does not argue nor even explain. His char- 
acters have other interests, and are quite 
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like real people. Casey is the Mr. Dooley 
of the book, and gives us some notable 
aphorisms. 


. IN ‘THE GUARDIANSHIP OF Gop. By Flora 
Annie Steel. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $1.50.—It is beside the mark 
for a reviewer to speak of Mrs. Steel as in 
any sense an imitator of Kipling. She was 
writing stories when he began his own, and 
we have heard those who know their India 
through a lifetime of living there insist that 
she interprets it, in her own way, as faith- 
fully as does he. Her work, moreover, 
lacks neither individual strength nor sym- 
pathy nor range. Story after story thrills 
with the alluring, evasive mystery of the 
East, and gives glimpses into that strange 
life that flows in and under and around 
the English occupation, apparently unsus- 
pected and certainly uncomprehended. The 
one or two tales that are most in the Kip- 
ling manner are not the best; but all of 
them complement him admirably, and help 
to make Benares and Umballa and Delhi seem 
cities wandered through in dreams or in an 
earlier existence. 


THE MysTERY OF MurRRAY DAVENPORT. 
By Robert Neilson Stephens. Boston: L. C. 
Page & Co. $1.50.—It is rather disappoint- 
ing for one who believes that it is time for 
the novel-writer to abandon his historical 
romances, and see what he can make out 
of the life of to-day, to be obliged to confess 
that he prefers Mr. Stephens in his earlier 
books. One wonders, indeed, if this may 
not be a youthful attempt, rewritten in 
order to take advantage of the success gained 
by Philip Winwood and An Enemy to the 
King. If we are to give up the picturesque- 
ness of romantic incident and costuming, 
we must have in its place the sense of real- 
ity and characters in whose fate we take 
personal interest. Mr. Stephens has not 
made the exchange worth while. The mys- 
tery is solved in an original way; and the 
book will doubtless be read by many, partly 
because books with a mystery always get 
themselves read somehow, and partly be- 
cause Mr. Stephens has written books worth 
reading before now. 


THE BisHop. By Cyrus Townsend Brady. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.50.— 
The reader of Mr. Brady’s earlier book, The 
Recollections of a Missionary in the Great 
West, will need no further introduction to 
the bishop, and will take up with pleasure 
these stories of frontier life, the conditions 
of which have already vanished or are rap- 
idly passing. The incidents narrated are 
said to be drawn from actual fact, but they 
do not lack the variety and power that imply 
imagination. ‘The bishop himself is the peg 
upon which the experiences of all sorts of 
men and women are hung in effective con- 
trast, and his influence often modifies the 
atmosphere, as Father Taylor said Emerson’s 
might. The style belongs to the stories, free 


and ‘apparently unstudied. ‘The book leaves | 


opening chapters of Mr. Sinclair’s 
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one with more intelligent respect for those 
men who are willing to face discomfort and 
danger in the accomplishment of the work 
they are set to do. 


PRINCE HAGEN. 
Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 


By Upton Sinclair. 
$1.50.—The 
"s ‘‘phantasy,”’ 
as he calls it, describe the influence of Wag- 
ner’s music and a visit to Nibelheim. ‘This 
part promises a story decidedly superior 


to the earlier books with their superabun-- 


dance of words; but the satire of modern 
commercialism, New York society, politics, 
and newspapers, to which it is the prelude, 
is too broad to be even entertaining, and 
loses by the contrast. Indeed, it is cari- 
cature rather than satire; and the romantic 
note struck at the beginning is lost in farce 
and burlesque. 


SHAKESPEARE’S TRAGEDY OF HAMLET, 
PRINCE OF DENMARK. By L. A. Sherman. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 25 
cents.—In a compact volume we have, first, 
an introduction, containing a brief sketch 
of the play and its origin, the play itself, 
notes, principally upon the meaning of words 
and phrases, and outline questions on ‘‘The 
Art of Hamlet.” The questions are in- 
tended to call the attention of the reader to 
points and passages which need reflection 
in order to bring out their deeper meaning. 


Unti, SEVENTY Times SEVEN. New 
York: Thomas Whittaker. $1—This is the 
story of a minister’s forgiveness of his erring 
wife and of her gradual development into 
a woman who regained not only the respect 
and confidence, but finally the love she had 
forfeited. It is written without much re- 
gard to literary canons, but evidently with 
a sincere purpose to show that charity need 
recognize no conventional limits, and that 
genuine human goodness is the best inter- 
preter of the message of Jesus. 


Miscellaneous. 


It has been interesting to note the suc- 
cess of Rev. Bradley Gilman’s new novel, 
Ronald Carnaquay, both in this country and 
in England. Of it the London Daily News 
says: ‘‘There are qualities in the book 
which make it exceedingly readable. . 
The finished portrait of Ronald Carnaquay, 
with his commercial success and his up-to- 
date methods, would alone make the book 
noteworthy.” From the Manchester Guar- 
dian we take this comment, ‘‘Mr. Gilman’s 
book is both brightly written and of serious 
purpose, and deserves to be read by all who 
are interested in the various phases of 
church life.” The Literary World com- 
mends it “‘to all who like clever character- 
drawing, humor, sincerity, and honesty of 
purpose. The book offers something new 
to the confirmed novel reader.” The 
Baltimore Sun says, ‘‘For truthful deline- 
ation of character, for delicate humor, for 
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noble purpose, we can recall no recent 
book that compares with this volume.” 
Mr. Gilman has received earnest letters of 
appreciation from leading ministers, which 
must be extremely gratifying to him. 


The Magazines. 


The July number of Little Folks is especially 
good. ‘‘A Little Make-believe Susan” is 
a capital story by Mrs. Comstock, and “ John- 
ny’s Tommy” and ‘‘Shep”’ follow it up with 
fine effect. Gertrude Smith contributes 
another lovable tale about Janey, the lit- 
tle wonder; and Sophie Swett’s serial is 
continued. ‘The prize photographs for the 
Fourth of July deserve the honor given to 
them, and other pictures and poems com- 
plete a charming number of this monthly 
magazine for the youngest readers. 


The July number of Everybody's Maga- 
zine is specially strong in fiction. A new 
serial is begun by Gelett Burgess and Will 
Irwin,—a gay, vigorous, human tale of 
modern California, in which the fantastic 
humor of one writer is combined with the 
sturdy realism of the other. ‘‘The Poet 
and the Hall Bedroom” is a dainty story 
by Emily Watson, full of sentiment. ‘‘The 
Little Stories of Real Life,” by Juliet Wilbor 
Tompkins, Richard Barker Shelton, Louis A. 
Weadock, and Sidney Porter are an im- 
provement over any previous series of little 
stories. ‘‘With the Procession” gives the 
usual monthly review of the important 
events that are making history. 


For the long warm days on the sands, by 
the lake, in the country, good St. Nicholas 
has provided a notably rich and full July 
issue to please the girls and boys in many 
lands. A summer magazine should have 
a decidedly out-of-doors flavor, and that 
is what distinguishes Ralph Henry Bar- 
bour’s ‘‘A Pair of Poachers,’—a story for 
boys refreshingly off the beaten track. 
Frances Courtenay Baylor’s “In the Cav- 
alry” pictures army life attractively for 
both girls and boys. ‘‘Marjory’s First 
Celebration” is a pretty Fourth of July 
story, and Howard Pyle’s “The Story of 
King Arthur and his Knights” grows in 
interest. 


R. Barry O’Brien, the biographer of Charles 


.| Stewart Parnell and Lord Russell, contrib- 


utes to the July number of Donahoe’s Mag- 
azine an interesting paper on “‘Parliamen- 
tary and Extra-Parliamentary Agitation 
in Ireland.’”” He passes in review the va- 
rious movements for political and relig- 
ious freedom from 1691 to 1793. In the 
August issue the story is to be continued 
down through the last century and up to 
date. There is a sketch of the Irish peas- 
antry, by Rev. Francis C. Kelley, and sev- 


eral illustrated articles. A paper of special 


interest to those engaged in charitable and 
philanthropic work is ‘‘Some 


Phases of 
Charitable Work aeoaies Children,” by M. B. 
elt pore 


O'Sullivan, | ia Intaoed 
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_ Among the summer magazines the July 
Woman’s Home Companion ranks high. 
Louis Joseph Vance has an amusing article 
: on “The Terrible Danger of being Alive”; 
Myrtle Reed writes of “The Courtships of 
George Washington”; and Dr. J. M. Buckley, 
} the best-known Methodist of America, 
writes of ‘‘The Methodists and their Good 
Works.” Besides Eden Phillpotts’s serial 
there are half a dozen short stories by Elliott 
Flower, E. IL. Sabin, and others. ‘The 
| “Housewives’ Reciprocity Bureau” and 
“Home Dressmaking”’ pages are full of help- 
ful suggestions for housekeepers. Published 
by the Crowell Publishing Company, Spring- 
field, Ohio. $1 a year, 10 cents a copy. 


The July number of the Critic covers a 
wide field of interest. In biography there 
is an article on Alexandre Dumas by Mr. 
Francis Grierson, and one on Goschen, the 
famous German publisher, in connection 
with his recently published memoirs, by the 
editor. The most significant of the illus- 
trated articles is Mr. William Henry Shel- 
ton’s ‘‘ Artist Life in New York in the Days 
of Oliver Horn.” Mr. Shelton is an author- 
ity on the artistic and social side of New 
York in the last half-century. This is fol- 
lowed appropriately by Mr. Charles Hem- 
street’s ‘“‘Literary Landmarks of New 
York,’ which is now nearing completion. 
The present instalment brings the narrative 
down to the time of Greeley, Bayard Taylor, 
and the early struggles of Richard Henry 
Stoddard. Concerning Stoddard also there 
are two poems in his memory by Lloyd 
Miffin and O. C. Auringer respectively. 
Another important article is Prof. Davies’s 
“The Stage as a Moral Institution.” 


In the New England Magazine for July is 
an illustrated article by Clifton Johnson on 
“The First American Geography.” This 
was a little book by Jedidiah Morse, printed 
in 1784. It contains much interesting in- 
formation concerning the limitations of 
geographical knowledge. From the edi- 
tion of 1800 we learn that North America 
has no remarkably high mountains, but the 

most considerable are those known under 
- the general name of the Alleghany. ‘‘Ap- 
ples are common in New England, and cider 
constitutes the principal drink.” Har- 
vard University ‘‘consists of four elegant 
edifices.” ‘There are but few wells in 
New York City, and most of the people are 
supplied every day with fresh water in 
casks, from a pump at the head of Queen- 
street.” Like other magazines of this 
month, this is a fiction number, and con- 
tains stories by Emily Huntington Miller, 
Elliot Walker, Emilia Elliot, and Belle 
; _ Maniates. Rev. E. P. Powell contributes an 
interesting article on ‘‘New Englanders in 
_ New York,” which shows the high char- 
acter of the early settlers there. Another 
_ interesting article is on ‘Phillips Exeter 
ny,” by Ralph Hartt Bowles, finely 
ted from photographs of the place 
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. Literary Notes. 


Lady Rose’s Daughter holds its own among 
the best selling novels. Approved at the 
outset by the critics and by those who have 
a welcome waiting for everything that 
Mrs. Humphry Ward may put between 
covers, it has now made its way among 
those whose only question in selecting a 
a novel is, “Is it interesting?” It is to be 
seen in public places oftener perhaps than 
any other novel. 


It should be highly gratifying to Mrs. 
Banks to see that her new romance, Round 
Anvil Rock, is being taken very seriously 
in Kentucky. Hoping that it might be 
so taken, she has forestalled certain criti- 
cisms by a preface in which she notes a few 
deviations made necessary by the fact that 
she was writing fiction and not history. But 
this care in advance seems not to have les- 
sened the strenuous gravity with which 
the book has been received in Kentucky. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s list of publica- 
tions for the coming autumn promises to 
be rich in interest and variety. In the 
field of fiction there will be new books by 
Kate Douglas Wiggin, Clara Louise Burn- 
ham, the Baroness von Hutten, Guy Wet- 
more Carryl, Will Payne, Ruth Hall, Mary 
Hallock Foote, Ellen Olney Kirk, and Mrs. 
M. E. M. Davis, to mention only well-known 
authors. There will be volumes of essays 
by Thomas Bailey Aldrich, Samuel M. Croth- 
ers, Henry D. Sedgwick, Jr., and Charles A. 
Dinsmore, and new nature books by John 
Burroughs and Bradford Torrey. 


A LIVING FAITH 


AND 


THE WAY OF LIFE 


By GEORGE S. MERRIAM. 


These books meet as effectively as when first issued the 
wants which are even more widely felt now than twenty 
years ago. “A Living Faith” addresses especially those 
who are working out from harsh and cramping dogmas. 
“The Way of Life’’ speaks to those who, in the downfall 
of old systems, seem to have lost all foundations. Both 
books aim to, build an ideal of life which is sure, simple, 
and lofty. The tone is persuasive and inspiring. The 
key-note is in such passages as these : — 

‘ Religion is not a conundrum to be guessed, but a life to 
be lived.” 

_ ‘When your own burden is heaviest, you can always 
lighten a little some other burden. At the times when you 
cannot see God, there is still open to you this sacred possi- 
bility, to show God; for it is the love and kindness of 
human hearts through which the divine reality comes home 
to men, whether they name it or not.” : 

*“But perhaps you tell me that of all the music only 
some faint and far-off murmur reaches you. .. . Yet listen! 
One sound comes always te the ear that is open. It is the 
steady drum-beat of Duty. No music in it, perhaps,— only 
a dry rub-a-dub. Ah, but that steady beat marks the time 
for the whole orchestra of earth and heaven! It says to 
you: ‘Do your work,—do the duty nearest you!’ Keep 
step to that drum-beat, and the dullest march is taking 
you home.” 


PRICE $1.00 EACH. 


For Seo by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, BOSTON. 
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IS GOING TO CHURCH A DUTY? 


By Rev. Minot J. SavacE, D.D. 


4th Series. No. 142. 


Church-going, as an aid toward the deepest 
spiritual culture, is both a duty and a necessity. 
The church the only organization whose sole 
aim is the highest good of the individual and 
of society. 


FAITH, HOPE, AND LOVE, THE 
CHILDREN OF SORROW 
By Rev. CHARLES A. ALLEN. 


4th Series. No. 141. 


The fundamental convictions of religion are 
made clear in times of sorrow. Suffering a 
means of an awakening to higher aims. 


RELIGION 


By CHARLES W. E ior, LL.D. 
4th Series. No. 140. 


Religion, as a sentiment and a mystery, but 
not as a mystification, is the real foundation of 
character, the very atmosphere of life. The 
truly religious man. 


The above tracts will be sent free to any one 
applying to the AMERICAN UNITARIAN Asso- 
CIATION, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Please order by Series and Number. 


Hymnal 


JUBILATE DEO 


A Book of Hymns and Tunes 
for Young and Old 


EDITED BY 


Rey. CHAS. W. WENDTE 


Compiler of ‘‘ The Sunnyside,’’ ‘‘ The Carol,’’ etc. 


The most recent collection for the use of 
liberal congregations and homes. Designed to 
meet the need for a winnowed, singable, and 
inexpensive hymnal. It contains 389 carefull 
selected hymns for general worship and chu 
occasions, including many of the more recent 
lyrics of a Hosmer, Chadwick, Gannett, Savage, 
Williams, Blatchford, Hopps, Bloor, etc. 

A second division consists of forty 


SONGS OF JOY AND SOCIAL DUTY, 


suitable for social, reform, and missionary meet- 
ings and the home circle. 


Price 35 Cents a Copy. 
By mail, prepaid, 45 cents a copy. 


An edition with services is also issued at 40 cents 
a copy; by mail, prepaid, 50 cents. 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 


272% Congress Street, - - - Boston, 
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Che Dome. 
All Aboard for Sleepy Land. 


Have you heard about the children’s train that in the dim 
twilight 

Takes them off to ‘‘Sleepy Land,’’ and keeps them there 
all night? 

Oh, it is a very fast express, and goes, I understand, 

To Dreamytown, the capital of dear old Sleepy Land. 
Then its choo! choo! choo! the engine puffs, 
Ding, dong! ding, dong! bell! 
Qoo-00-000 the whistle blows 
Over hill and dell. 
Tickets ! tickets! please hold them in your hand. 
A good night kiss will do as well 
For fare to Sleepy Land. 


Oh, the train stands in the station as the twilight’s falling 
down, 

Boys and girls and babies, too, on board for Dreamytown ; 

And the engineer is ready for the starting-off command. 

The conductor calls out “ All aboard!’’ and we're off for 
Sleepy Land. 


Now the station that we come to first is known as Winky- 
boo, 

But we can never stop there, for the train goes rushing 
through ; 

But when we get to Noddyville the shadows darker creep, 

And winkey eyes and noddy heads are going fast asleep. 


Please keep the engine steady now, and don’t go quite so 
fast: 

That was Slumber Junction there, the station we just 
passed. 

Please let the train go slower now and in the station 
stand: 

We’re all arrived at Dreamytown, and safe in Sleepy 
Land. 

— George W. Gage, in the New York Journal, 


Polly’s Pink Dress. 


“But I want to go to the party, ma! All 
the girls in my class are goin’, an’ there’s to 
be real ice-cream in stripes an’ a swing under 
the trees.” 

Polly Flynn chewed the string of a much- 
washed sun bonnet as she spoke, and kicked 
her foot disconsolately against the leg of the 
table where her mother was ironing. 

“Sure, an’ I’d like to have yez go, Polly,” 
responded Mrs. Flynn, anxiously, all the time 
passing her iron with swift skilful strokes 
over the dainty shirtwaist under her hands. 
“But what yez could wear I’m not the one 
to tell yez. There’s niver a scrap in the 
house which isn’t patches, an’ patches don’t 
go to no parties of Miss Tarish, bless her swate 
face!’ 

With the words Mrs. Flynn set her iron 
more gently on the white ruffles, as if the 
wearer herself were under the stroke. 

“But I don’t mind ’em!” Polly put in 
eagerly. ‘“‘Couldn’t they be put where they 
wouldn’t show? There’s that pink stuff 
Mrs. Tarish got for curtains, an’ a spot came 
on it so she gave it away. ’Twould make a 
lovely dress, an’ I do want to go so bad. 
There’s goin’ to be real ice-cream in stripes 
an’ 7 _*> 

“Yez told me that before. Jist wait, an’ 
T’ll see. P’raps Mrs. O’Rouke ’Il let me use 
her machinea bit. Thin if I work avenin’s— 
to-day’s Wednesday—Thursday, Friday, Sat- 
urday, mebbe— Run along now. I can’t 
work with yez a-kickin’ the table under me 
irons.” 

Comforted by a scrap of hope, Polly rushed 
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out to the back gate. She had no bosom 
friend of her own age, so all her joys and 
woes were chanted to herself as she swung 
jerkily to and fro on the rickety old gate. 

“A party, pink dress an’ ice-cream, pink 
ice-cream an’ a swing, a swing on the gate, 
a swing an’ ice-cream,” she crooned over and 
over, estatically, her tight little red curls 
wagging up and down in time to the chant. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Flynn finished the white 
ruffles carefully, dropped her iron with a 
clang on the stove, exchanged her work 
apron for a white one, and, throwing the 
end over her head, slipped out to Mrs, 
O’Rouke’s. Her errand was successful, and 
Polly went to sleep that night with visions 
of a small, red-haired child, glorified by a 
pink dress, walking proudly up to the great 
white house on the hill. 

Polly Flynn was not the only child in the 
city who rejoiced when Saturday dawned 
cloudless. On the hill, workmen were busy 
hanging ropes for the swing from the great 
oak on the front lawn. In the rear of the 
house white-capped maids were making ready 
the long tables, soon to be spread with every- 
thing eatable that children love and long for. 

By three o’clock Louise Tarish, a dainty 
figure in her white gown, with sun glancing 
across her bright hair, stood under the tree 
welcoming her small guests. She turned for 
a second to speak to a maid, and caught a 
giggle from a golden-haired, blue-clad little 
lass who stood near. 

“O, isn’t she a freak! 
redder if she tried.” 

Louise turned quickly to see Polly walk- 
ing stiffly across the lawn toward her. Be- 
tween tiers of glistening, tightly-wound curls, 
her little face glowed with heat, happiness, 
and the reflection from the pink dress. That 
dress! Mrs. Flynn had snapped the last 
thread at eleven o’clock the night before, 
and then had viewed the result of her labor 
with satisfaction. To be sure the cloth had 
proved to be a scant pattern when the spot 
was cut out, and the dress had to be made 
apron fashion, with a seam up the front. 
She had saved enough to make ruffles, how- 
ever, so Polly’s head rose~ proudly from a 
calyx of pinkness, starched and ironed in 
Mrs, Flynn’s best style. 

Louise took the moist little hand, and 
smiled kindly into the radiant blue eyes 
lifted to hers. 

“I am glad you came, Polly, dear,’ she 
said, and the smile and speech filled Polly’s 
already full heart to bursting. She only 
turned a shade redder, and gulped in re- 
sponse; but Louise understood. 

“You would like to swing, I know,” she 
added. ‘“‘Manice, will you take Polly over 
to the swing?” 

The sweet-faced little girl addressed smiled 
shyly at the newcomer. Polly smiled in re- 
turn, walked confidingly over to her side, and 
the two ran off together. 

“Elsie, please don’t spoil Polly’s afternoon 
—and mine,” Louise whispered to the little 
girl in blue. 

A red flush mounted up to the yellow curls, 


She couldn’t be 
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and Elsie said eagerly, “‘’Deed I won’t, Miss 
Tarish. I didn’t know you heard. I’m 
awfully sorry, but she did look so funny! 
Ill go and help her swing.”’ 

In the games which followed, Polly’s shin- 
ing head and Polly’s bubbling laugh were 
everywhere. ‘Oh, it’s the joy o’ the world!” 
she sighed once as she stopped to tie her shoe. 
Then with a dash she was back in the circle 
again. 

“Look out, Polly! 
hanging from your skirt. You'll trip! 
me break it.” 

Elsie caught the thread, and pulled as she 
spoke. Alas, for Polly’s joy! Mrs. O’Rouke’s 
machine was a chain stitch, and Mrs. Flynn 
in her haste had not tied all the threads. At 
the strain, a yawning hole opened near the 
bottom ruffle. Elsie unconsciously pulled 
harder, trying to break the thread; and Polly 
stood fascinated and horror-stricken at the 
rapidly-lengthening gap. Was it a bad 
dream, or was her beautiful pink dress fall- 
ing to pieces? The thread snapped at the 
throat, and both children stood aghast. The 
opening stretched from collar to hem, piti- 
lessly revealing Polly’s red-flannel petti- 
coat. 

“Oh, oh!” she gasped piteously, then 
turned upon Elsie. “You did it,’ she said 
accusingly. Then, as she heard a suffocated 
gurgle, her voice rang with outraged pride. 
“You did it a-purpose! Oh, I want to go 
home!” 

_In an agony of shame, blinded by smart- 
ing tears, she turned to rush toward the gate, 
but found her face hidden in a cloud of cool, 
sweet-smelling whiteness. 

“Come into the house with me, dear,” 
Louise whispered. j 

Polly stumbled by her side up the steps, 
across the wide veranda, and into the great, 
cool hall. In Louise’s own room the pink 
dress and red petticoat were laid aside, and 
replaced by soft, white, ruffled things which 
to Polly’s blurred vision looked dainty enough 
for angels. 

“They were my little sister’s, who died,’ 
Louise said softly, as she swiftly buttoned 
and tied and patted the garments into place. 

‘They do belong to an angel, then,’’ Polly 
said suddenly, smiling through her tears. 

“They are yours now. Your hair is just 
the color of hers.” 

A little later, when all traces of tears were 
washed away, Polly, in a maze of wonder at 
herself, sat beside Louise at the long table, 
and ate the ice-cream with stripes in it. 
Once a shuddering sob caught her at the ~ 
thought of the pink dress; but then she 
looked down, and patted the soft skirts 
tenderly. 

When she came into the great hall to sa 
good-bye, Louise tucked a bundle into her 
hand. wot 

“That is your dress, and one or two other 
things belonging to my little sister with 
your hair. Come to see me soon, dear.” 

As Polly turned away hugging her bundle, 
a little blue arm slipped through hers. 

“I was truly awful sorry, Polly, though L 


There’s a long thread 
Let 


. 
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_ couldn’t help laughing at first. 


An’, ‘deed, 
I didn’t do it on purpose.” 

Polly whirled about quickly. 

“Course you didn’t,’ she said heartily. 
“T’m awful sorry I said you did. I was so— 
s’prised. But I like you now.” 

The two looked shyly at each other for a 
moment. Then the red head and the golden 
one met, and Polly turned happily to the 
door.— Margaret B. Merrill, in the Congrega- 
tionalist. 


Helping the Birds. 


I had watched this pair of bushtits from 
the very moment when they agreed to hang 
their pocket nest on the depending branch 
of a pepper-tree fifteen feet from the house, 
and no higher than my upstretched hand. 
The initial was a bit of plant fibre laid across 
a slender twig. It took the two all day to 
find sufficient fibre to lay over the twig for 
the breadth of two inches. ‘This fibre was 
not smooth and slippery, but tough and 
rough. It clung as it was laid. Then came 
spider web over and under the fibre strongly 


_ woven, more fibre and many lichens. 


Long searches were made in pear and apple 
trees where delicate mosses and lichens grew, 
on the under side of boughs where garden 
spiders had concealed round little white disks 
full of eggs. The eggs were eaten, but the 
round soft disks went into the pensile nest. 
A thousand things went into that nest, things 
no mortal eye ever saw nor mortal mind 
dreamed of. It was made of atoms added 
bit by bit, and cemented with moist spider 
web of an early morning. Thinking to aid 
the birds in their long task, at the end of the 
second week I placed a pinch of soft fluffy 
absorbent cotton in sight. No sooner did 
the bushtits spy it than they made inquiries, 
testing the nature of it by a pull with the 
beak, tossing it in the air as if to see if it were 
light or heavy, weighing it, as do many of 
our birds, on scales invisible to our gross sight. 
Then they decided in favor of the cotton. 
They pulled at it from morning to night, tak- 
ing it in atoms to the nest, passing in, one 
at a time, through the little round door. I 
thought they would never get through with 
the lining of it. Enough lining was laid in 
that one nest to have served a dozen in the 
manner linings are usually put in. 

At last the six eggs were laid, and incuba- 
tion began. One bird was always on the 
nest, it made no difference which, for no one 
is able to distinguish them apart. The mate 
Was ever near, never omitting the usual chirp 
which cheered and assured the other swinging 
in the hammock. I did not disturb the nest, 
but stood under it, my head almost touching 


_ its swaying bottom, I laughing at the pair 
so affectionate, so full of happy hopes. At 
= one sat at the top of the nest. 


One day in early April there came a storm, 
a hard driving rain that shook the trees and 
chill to the people who lived in roofed 
aouses and burned coal to warm by. But 
e bushtits kept to their business. Sud- 
y between the showers I understood that 
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the eggs were birdlings; for both birds flew 
when the clouds parted, returning with mi- 
nuteinsects which comprise the food of young 
bushtits. 

The storm continuing I would have placed 
an umbrella above the nest, as I often had 
done for the humming-birds; but I thought, 
“This nest is covered, and only a little water 
can find its way in at the doorway.’”’ It was 
my mistake. 

Next day when the clouds lifted I knew 
there was trouble. Both birds went in at 
the door one at a time: both birds came out 
and looked at each other in sorrow. ‘They 
ceased to hunt for food. I climbed up to 
see, and what met me was a tragedy indeed! 
My womanly instinct to meddle with what 
concerned other folks had led me to a fatal 
error. The absorbent cotton closely packed 
atom by atom in the nest bottom had refused 
to filter the rain, as natural building materials 
always do, and there, in a little pool, lay the 
dead birdlings, drowned. I could have 
cried. But my bushtits took heart of sor- 
row. ‘They would try again, and they were 
wiser. ‘They took to tearing that nest away 
bit by bit, and weaving it on a higher bough. 
Every atom of it was taken save the cotton. 
Not a fibre of it would they touch. It hung 
all summer in tatters from that old pepper- 
tree, reminding them and me of misfortune. 
And, though I still placed cotton all about 
the yard, never have the bushtits, this pair 
or any others, touched it. I truly believe 
that they gave information. Humming- 
birds, goldfinches, and yellow warblers take 
the cotton: save for looking at it askance 
the bushtits are indifferent. Nor have they 
ever nested quite within my reach since.— 
Elizabeth Grinnell, in Sunset Magazine. 


A Dozen Humpty-Dumptys, 


It was Saturday afternoon, the Saturday 
afternoon before Easter. Dorothy must 
have forgotten about her Easter eggs; for 
it was about three o’clock, and her curly 
head was still bent low over her library book. 
At last her mother called her. ‘‘Dorothy, 
aren’t you afraid Mrs. Swift may think you 
aren’t coming, and sell your Easter eggs to 
some other little girl? It is almost four 

o'clock!’ 

“Oh!” sighed Dorothy, as she came into 
the kitchen for her tam and jacket, “that 
book is so lovely!’ 

Then she got a grape-basket for the eggs, 
and started away as fast as she could. Big 
Bose lay on the porch, and he bounded up 
and took the basket from her hand. Bose 
dearly loved to go on errands and carry 
things in his mouth, and was always watch- 
ing for a chance. 

Dorothy and Bose ran; but it was not far, 
and they were soon at Mrs. Swift’s house. 
Dorothy saw the eggs in a bowl on the table, 
waiting for her, as she went in. 

Mrs. Swift told her, as she was putting 
them into the basket, that she was very 
lucky in having spoken for them before- 
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hand; for she had had half a dozen chances 
to sell them that very afternoon. 

“T always am beforehand,” said Dorothy. 
And then little Belle Swift came around the 
corner of the house, as Dorothy was closing 
the door, and wanted her to go out to the 
barn and see the kittens. 

Kittens! Dorothy set the basket on the 
doorstep, and raced off to the barn with 
Belle. It took considerable time to really 
decide whether the black one or the white 
one or the maltese was the prettiest; and, 
when she came back, the basket was gone! 

Looking toward home, she could see Bose 
almost there, carrying the basket high, and 
walking carefully, as if he knew that “eggs 
were eggs!” 

Oh, how Dorothy ran, hoping to over- 
take him, for she well knew what he would 
do; but Bose reached the kitchen door first, 
and barked, as usual, to be let in, just as 
poor Dorothy knew he would! The basket 
dropped as he opened his mouth, dropped 
on the door-stone, and every egg was 
broken! 

Dorothy had not been ‘‘beforehand’’ this 
time, and she had no Easter eggs; for you 
know,— 

“Not all the king’s horses nor all the king’s 
men 
Could put 
again.” 

—Mattie W. Baker, in Little Folks. 


Humpty-Dumpty together 


Wonderful Fireworks. 


In Nagasaki, Japan, there is a firework- 
maker who manufactures pyrotechnic birds 
of great size that, when exploded, sail in a 
lifelike manner through the air, and per- 
form many movements exactly like those 
of living birds. ‘The secret of making these 
wonderful things has been in’ possession of 
the eldest child of the family of each gener- 
ation for more than four hundred years.— 
Christian Guardian. 


Mew, mew, mother cat, 
Have you got a mouse? 
Yes, dear, I caught three 
Under the house. 
One for my white kitten, 
One for the gray, 
And one for the baby kitten 
Up in the hay. 
—James Courtney Challis, 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


It ensures an enjoyable, invigor- 

ating bath; makes every pore 

respond, removes dead skin, 
ENERGIZES THE WHOLE BODY 


starts the circulation, and leaves a 
glow equal to a Turkish bath. 


ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS 
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Good News. 
A Day. 


T’ll tell you how the sun rose,— 
A ribbon at a time. 

The steeples swam in amethyst, 
The news like squirrels ran. 


The hills untied their bonnets, 
The bobolinks begun ; 

Then I said softly to myself, 
“‘That must have been the sun! ” 


But how he set, I know not. 
There seemed a purple stile 

Which little yellow boys and girls 
Were climbing all the while 


Till, when they reached the other side, 
A dominie in gray 
Put gent!y up the evening bars, 
And led the flock away. 
— Emily Dickinson, 


Crowds and Deserts. 


When one talks of crowded cities, it is as 
well to remember what the average capaci- 
ties of the world are in the matter of land. 
Speaking roughly, for instance, the United 
States has six million square miles of terri- 
tory. The United States has seventy or 
eighty million people. Counting twelve to 
a family, so as to include grandfathers and 
grandmothers, nephews, nieces, and widowed 
sisters in each family, if we divided the na- 
tion’s land evenly, each family of us would 
have a square mile of territory. 

I once heard the governor of Kansas say 
that all the people of the United States could 
be placed in the State of Kansas, and every 
person would be so far apart from his neigh- 
bor that, if any man spoke, he could not be 
heard by anybody. Here in Massachusetts 
we are thought to have a crowded popula- 
tion. There are, say, three million of us on 
eight thousand square miles. In my esti- 
mate of the family, this means three hun- 
dred and fifty thousand families. This is 
about thirty-five families to a square mile. 
It would have given John Winthrop a pop- 
ulation of four hundred people for the Bos- 
ton of Winthrop’s time. 

Such familiar figures as these cross the 
minds of parish ministers, for instance, who 
are instructed to take care of the moral, in- 
tellectual, and physical needs of communities 
where six hundred and fifty people live in a 
single tenement house. One recollects twelve 
hours’ ride across the Indian Territory or in 
Western Arkansas, over the most fertile land 
in the world on which in the twelve hours he 
has not ten times seen the smoke of a 
cabin. 

Such reflections send us back to three of 
the five great duties of the century. I have 
more than once spoken of them in this way 
in this column. And fortunately for us they 
are duties in which each of us has a share. 
The first three which present themselves in 
the concrete to men of affairs involve the 
completion of the four-track railway from St. 
Petersburg to the Pacific, and a similar rail- 
way from Cairo and from Algiers to the Cape 
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of Good Hope, and our own railway, also 
of four tracks, from Quebec, or better, from 
Hudson’s Bay to Patagonia. 

It is only thirteen years since Mr. Blaine, 
with that foresight which made him so great 
a statesman, brought up the subject of this 
Pan-American Railway before the Pan- 
American Congress which was his own child. 
A distinguished committee was appointed on 
the railway of leading men from several of 
the American republics. Our own members 
of that committee were Henry G. Davis, so 
long a leading officer of the Baltimore & 
Ohio road, and Andrew Carnegie. This com- 
mission appointed Mr. Alexander J. Cassatt 
at the head of the engineering board which 
took the matter in hand. This board un- 
dertook eight surveys which occupied sey- 


|eral years, and then reported favorably to 


the various governments. The subject was 
taken up anew at Mexico; and slowly, but 
let us hope surely, the enterprise is now going 
forward. Mr. Pepper, from our own Inter- 
national Commission, is at present in South 
America, reporting from time to time as to 
the advance of the various railways there. 

The people of the United States will have 
no reason for regret if the Pan-American 
Railway, when finished, can direct emigra- 
tion to the south-west and south. Emigra- 
tion has been very apt to follow the parallels 
of latitude, and to avoid the meridians of 
longitude. But there are many peoples. 
There is one great race for which the tropics 
have attractions, such as Manitoba and Al- 
berta and the other regions near the polar 
circles do not offer. Our State of Texas has 
immense territories which are still open to 
what is virtually homestead settlements. 
Mexico, our sister nation, offers real para- 
dises, and has no prejudice of race which 
prevents the arrival of persons whose ances- 
tors did not come from the north of Europe. 
In Mexico you can choose your climate, for 
you can take the level of the Gulf or ascend 
to any altitude you prefer on the slopes of 
Sierras and Cordilleras. Going further, the 
states of Central America, north of the 
Isthmus of Panama and south of it, pre- 
sent the greatest attractions for agricultural 
industry offered by any part of the world. 
The average New Englander cannot believe 
the prospectuses of farming operations in 
which adventurous men are already engaged, 
who see the possibilities for the production 
of coffee, of India rubber, of sugar and cot- 
ton, and of other staples of the merchandise 
of the world. 

When one comes to the valley of the 
Amazon he comes to a region now almost 
without inhabitants. Yet it is of that 
region that Louis Agassiz wrote to Charles 
Sumner in 1865, “Here is the future home 
of a hundred million happy people,” and in 
his language he implies that these hundred 
million happy people will enjoy everything 
nature has to offer. Bates, the English 
naturalist, who spent the best years of his 
life there, says squarely that, while the human 
race needs our northern latitude for its per- 
fection, the human race will never enjoy to 
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the full the magnificent heritage which is 
offered to it till it makes the valley of the 
Amazon the centre of its civilization. 

As a matter of practice, then, the solution 
of our race question may very probably 
find itself in the gradual emigration of the 
negroes of the country to the south and 
south-west. Some of us can remember the 
successive waves of Irish emigration which 
brought to this country at first thousands, 
then tens of thousands, then hundreds of 
thousands in a year. Of these waves the 
result is that ten million persons whose grand- 
fathers were born in Ireland are now living 
in happy homes in the United States. That 
emigration has now ceased, and under Mr. 
Balfour’s act more people of Irish blood will 
return from America to Europe in the next 
five years than will cross westward. We 
have only to look for a similar emigration of 
persons of the African race from the United 
States of North America to the republics 
south and south-east of us, and in the next 
half century our own race problems will be 
ended. Epwarp E. HAs. 


David Boardman Flint. 


The death of Mr. David Boardman Flint, 
in his ripe old age, takes away from our 
sight the face and form of a man who 
filled so well the very important place which 
he had made for himself that every one 
who knew him feels every day the loss. 
Once and again that charming bit of realis- 
tic gospel narrative has come back to me, 
‘He loveth our nation, and has built us a 
synagogue.” 

Mr. Flint retired from what the world 
chooses to call active business thirty-three 
years ago. A new generation is on the 
stage now. But what you mean by with- 
drawing from business means in his case 
that he has given all his time to the public 
service. 

He was a charter member of the Apollo 
Club, a life member of the Horticultural 
Society and the Boston Museum. He was 
on the standing committee of the South 
Congregational Church, a regular attendant 
at the Unitarian Club. He took the deep- 
est personal interest in establishing the 
Sunny Band Home on the estate where he 
had lived for twenty-five years. He was 
the president of the Homceopathic Society; 
and at Winter Harbor in Maine he built 
Channing Chapel, and gave it to the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association. ‘‘He has given 
to many a young student, boy or girl, just 
the aid needed for their education.” Artists 
and other students will retain his memory 
as that of a dear and active friend. It is 
not easy to think that we shall not see him 
again. You did not associate the idea of 
him with that of sickness or death. “He 
did not enjoy ill-health,” having, indeed, 
that first of gifts, that he did not talk about 
himself, because he did not think about 
himself. Really a  public-spirited man, 
he wanted to know what mankind needed 


: 
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._ themselves, 
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_ on that stint die day, = did the thing 
which was needed. 

Mr. Flint was born in Troy, N.H., but al- 
most as soon as he attained manhood he 
came to Boston, and, while his business car- 
ried him largely to the eastward in Maine, 
his headquarters were in this vicinity. He 
lived in Watertown for twenty-five years in 
the house which is now the home of his own 
hospital, which has the pretty name of the 
Sunny Band Home for Women and Chil- 
dren who are convalescents. 

In the outbreak of the Civil War he called 
Goy. Andrew’s attention to the facility with 


“which New England could send to the front 


what was all but ready-built hospitals. 
It was due to his sagacity that the barracks 
and hospitals of our army were so fitly placed 
and well built on the sites where they were 
most needed. 

When our friends on the other side of the 
water try to find out what is the secret of 
the vital prosperity which surprises them 
in American life, it is because such men as 
Mr. Flint have lived for others, and not for 
have borne their brothers’ 
burdens, and have liked to bear them. As 
matter of fact, he was glad that all men were 
his brothers and all women his sisters, and 
he liked to take the responsibilities and the 
privileges of his position. E. E. H. 


Unitarians at Chautauqua. 


Unitarian headquarters will be main- 
tained during the season of 1903 in the cot- 
tage, No. 26 Cookman Avenue, opposite the 
Hall of Philosophy,—the cottage occupied 
last year, and one of the most conveniently 
located on the whole grounds. Rev. William 
Channing Brown of Littleton, Mass., will be 
in charge as last year. It is desired to make 
the headquarters a common meeting-place 
for all Unitarians and others of kindred sym- 
pathies visiting Chautauqua, and all such 
persons are asked to make themselves known 
at headquarters upon arrival, and to make 
free use of them during their stay. The 
cottage will have a reception-room, a read- 
ing-room, and facilities for writing at the 
disposal of visitors at all hours. The head- 
quarters will serve in all possible ways to 
promote mutual acquaintance and helpful 
relations. A loan library of liberal religious 
books will be furnished, and supplies of 
Unitarian tracts kept on hand. 

_ Religious services will be held Sunday 
mornings at 1) and Wednesday evenings at 
7 throughout the season. On Wednesday, 
August 5 (Denominational Day), a Unita- 
tian congress will be held at one o'clock. 
Rev. Charles E. St. John, secretary of the 
American Unitaran Association, will be one 
of the speakers. During the afternoon, and 
during the remainder of the week, there will 


be an opportunity to meet Mr. St. John in- 


. On Thursday evening, August 6, 
a reception will be given Mr. St. John, and 
morning, August 9, he will con- 
ct devotional exercises. Many ministers 
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and lay men and women, especially of the 
neighboring churches, will thus have an op- 
portunity to come into friendly acquaint- 
ance with the secretary of the Association 
and with each other. Let this be a cordial 
time of fellowship and of mutual encourage- 
ment. 

Companies of fifty or more, wishing to 
come to Chautauqua for any single day, can 
obtain reduced rates of admission to the 
grounds by corresponding with Mr. Brown. 

The Headquarters cottage has a number 
of excellent rooms for rent, furnished (with 
bath), by the day or week, at reasonable 
rates. Application should be made to Rev. 
William Channing Brown, Unitarian Head- 
quarters, Chautauqua, N.Y. 


Centennial, Trenton, N.Y. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

Will you grant me space to call attention 
to one of the oldest churches that has been 
Unitarian from its foundation? It is true 
it did not assume that name to start with, 
nor did it ever incorporate itself as such; 
but from the first it was branded as Unita- 
rian by the orthodox, and it has never once 
denied the charge: the rather it has accepted 
it as fairly representing its character and 
position. I refer to the “Reformed Chris- 
tian Church of Trenton, Oneida County, 
N.Y.” Next September this church will 
have rounded out a century of life, and is 
preparing to celebrate the event. 

On Sept. 19, 1803, ‘‘a respectable number 
of the inhabitants of Oldenbarneveld and 
its environs” met together “for the purpose 
of establishing a Religious Society,” that 
they might secure regular ‘Religious In- 
struction.” The Mappas and Van _ der 
Kemps and Dr. Luther Guiteau appear 
to have been the leading spirits of the move- 
ment. A month later this ‘respectable 
number’ of people were called together, 
and they agreed to incorporate themselves 
as the ‘‘United Protestant Religious Society.” 
After much uncertainty the future seemed 
to be assured and its destiny determined 
by the fortunate visit of Rev. John Sherman 
to his brother-in-law, then residing here. 
On Aug. 11, 1805, the society called Mr. 
Sherman to become its minister. Mr. 
Sherman, a grandson of Roger Sherman, 
one of the signers of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, was pastor of the First Church 
of Mansfield, Conn. At the time of his 
visit to ““Oldenbarneveld’” he had been ex- 
pelled from the Association of Ministers of 
Windham County for heresy. To prevent 
the split in the Mansfield church which this 
threatened, he resigned. In this year (1805) 
also Mr. Sherman published his book, “One 
God in One Person Only,’ which ‘‘was de- 
seribed in the Monthly Anthology as “‘one of 
the first acts of direct hostility against the 
orthodox committed on these western shores.” 

The people had not emancipated them- 
selves from the notion that a church to be 

a “church” should have a dual organiza- 
air Accordingly, in March of 1806, the 
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Reformed Christian Church was formed 
within the United Protestant Religious 
Society, and the only qualification for mem- 
bership demanded was that “‘the applicant 
be a person of good moral character.’’ As 
indicating how completely this church was 
committed to the Unitarian movement, it 
may be interesting to note that, when the 
church called Rev. I. B. Peirce to succeed 
Mr. Sherman in 1815, he sought and received 
ordination in Boston. The clergymen pres- 
ent at the “Ordaining Council’ were Rev. 
Messrs. John Lathrop, James Freeman, 
Samuel Cary, William E. Channing, Charles 
Lowell, Horace Holley, Samuel C. Thatcher, 
Francis Parkman, and Edward Everett. 
The ordination services were held in Chaun- 
cey Place Church. 

During the Finney Revival in 1826, when 
the Presbyterians made such determined 
efforts to capture this ‘‘stronghold of Socin- 
janism,” as they called it, Rev. Henry 
Ware, Jr., came and helped to hold the fort. 

Being situated near the famous Trenton 
Falls, this church, in the course of its history, 
has been greatly favored by the presence 
and assistance of many leading spirits of 
our denomination, among whom the name 
of Rev. Ezra S. Gannett deserves a prominent 
place. It counts among its children many 
worthy families, and it is proud to record 
that in its pulpit Rev. Howard N. Brown 
took the first step in his successful and 
highly valuable career. Some of its ministers 
remained more than the average length of 
pastorates. Rev. I. B. Peirce was pastor 
for thirty-seven years, Rev. Edgar Buck- 
ingham ten years, and Rev. William Silsbee 
twenty years. 

Should this come to the notice of any 
former friends or members of the church, I 
should be glad if they would communicate 
with me. I would also exptess the hope 
that such may be with us on the occasion 
of the one hundredth anniversary, and aid 
us as they are able to make the event worthy 
of the past and strengthen us for the work 


of the future. CHARLES GRAVES. 
BARNEVELD, N.Y., July rr. 


The Kowaliga School. 


The Kowaliga Community Builder is a 
neat eight-page paper, to be published quar- 
terly in the interest of the school for fifty 
cents a year. Mr. William E. Benson, the 
editor, will give items of interest regarding 
the educational, industrial, moral, and re- 
ligious advance of the Kowaliga community. 
The first number e@ontains a reprint of the 
article about this school, written by Mr. 
Oswald Garrison Villard for the Review of 
Reviews. Another article, doubtless by Mr. 
Benson himself, is a plea for the small schools, 
from which we take the following extracts :— 

“There has long been a controversy as to 
the kind of education which the negro should 
receive. The higher education and the 
industrial education have their partisans. 
The great bulk of the negro youth of the 
South, however, have no opportunity to 
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receive either kind. Possibly ninety-nine 
out of one hundred children in the country 
communities have no opportunities beyond 
the lowest primary grades, and no industrial 
training whatever ‘The need, then, is ap- 
parent for numerous country schools, whose 
object shall be to furnish opportunity for 
common school and industrial training. The 
purpose of such schools is to supply the needs 
in their immediate locality. And they must 
not be looked upon as competitors with those 
schools whose purpose it is to train teachers. 
They are the last link in the chain of a com- 
plete educational system, and are the nat- 
ural outgrowth of the normal ‘schools and 
colleges so generously supported by the 
friends of the negro. They are also the 
feeders to such institutions, sending them 
their best students for higher training. The 
needs of the larger institutions must not 
overshadow the needs of the smaller. 

“Another thing which favors the local 
school is that it is relatively inexpensive, 
and there is a possibility of building up 
around it the basis for larger local support 
to meet its needs.” 

The school is in pressing need of money 
to complete the new dormitory and to put 
in a hot-air furnace and to prevent a deficit 
in current accounts. 


Harvard Summer School, 


The fifth session of this school was opened 
on the 7th inst., in the Semitic building of 
Harvard University, with a large number 
of students in attendance. Fourteen topics 
have been assigned under the general head 
of ‘Principles of Education in the Work of 
the Church” to as many lecturers, represent- 
ing Harvard University, Meadville Theologi- 
cal School, North-western University, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and Dartmouth College. 
From Harvard University the lecturers are 
Profs. Nathaniel S. Shaler, Francis G. Pea- 
body, Ephraim Emerton, George F. Moore, 
Edward C. Moore, Edward Hale, and James 
Hardy Ropes. From outside the university 
the lecturers include Prof. Francis A. Christie 
of the Meadville Theological School, Prof. 
George A. Coe of North-western University, 
Rev. Samuel M. Crothers of Cambridge, Prof. 
George B. Foster of the University of Chicago, 
and Prof. Herman H. Horne of Dartmouth. 

The work of the school began with an ad- 
dress by Dr. F. G. Peabody, dean of the 
faculty of the Harvard Divinity School. He 
explained the general purposes of the school 
and the reasons for adopting the plan of 
study proposed for the session, and showed 
how, since its adoption, many signs of the 
times indicated that the mind of the Church 
is turning in the direction these lectures will 
take. ‘The regular work of the school then 
began with lectures by Profs. Horne of Dart- 
mouth College, Coe of the North-western 
University, and Emerton of the Harvard 
Divinity School. 

Prof, Horne’s first lecture was one of four 
on ‘The Foundations of Education,” to be 
treated from the point of view successively 
of the biologist, physiologist, sociologist, and 
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the psychologist. In his successive lectures 
Prof. Horne showed that biological problems 
lie underneath all the problems of education. 
They concern life in its adjustment to en- 
vironment. ‘There are three biological facts 
which are significant for education, the in- 
creasing size of the cerebrum, the prolonged 
period of infancy, and the brain as the organ 
of the mind. Following in natural order 
comes the relation of physiology to educa- 
tion. ‘Three questions appear: First, how 
does the body influence the mind? Second, 
what consequent attention should it receive? 
Third, what attention is it receiving in our 
education of to-day? In like manner, when 
we consider the sociological aspect of edtuca- 
tion, three other questions must be answered: 
What are the elements of the spiritual en- 
vironment? What are the social effects of 
its reproduction by individuals? and, finally, 
What practical consequences follow for edu- 
cation from this aspect of the discussion ? 

In discussing the psychological aspects of 
education Prof, Horne said: “Psychology gives 
the large answer, power to know, power to 
feel, power to will. The educated man is 
possessed with truth as the outcome of power 
to know, is possessed of beauty as the out- 
come of power to feel, and is possessed with 
goodness as the outcome of the power to will. 
It is an incomplete education which omits 
any of these three. 

Prof. Coe has been giving six lectures on 
“The Problems of Religious Education.” 
Introductory to them all he laid down some 
general principles as follows: “The human 
being is a unit, not a bundle of faculties. 
Education is growth, not any mechanical or 
logical process. The mind grows by assimi- 
lating mentalfood. Nothing is fully acquired 
until it is expressed: the proper attitude of 
the pupilis therefore active, not passive. Ac- 
tivity that is educative must be free; z.e., it 
must spring from spontaneous interests. In 
the work of education the concrete precedes 
the abstract, the reality the symbol. ‘The 
end of education is not merely individual 
development, but also social adjustment and 
efficiency.” He treated in successive lectures 
last week first the relation of the Church and 
the Sunday-school to the child, then in a 
second lecture the child himself, “showing 
that all the processes of the child’s mind 
during its unfolding life tend toward the 
beliefs and practices which we call religious, 
and must be treated as such. Belief in di- 
vinity is natural. The notion of the higher 
powers is not a product of philosophizing. 
It comes up directly out of the rough-and- 
tumble struggle for existence and for better 
existence. It is part and parcel of human 
life. ‘The easy faith of a child who accepts 
without question what is told him of God is 
simply in line with the whole progress of the 
race. It expresses the natural attitude of 
the human spirit toward divine things.” In 
his third lecture he discussed the relations 
of religion to general education, and said 
that, while Church and State must be di- 
vorced, religion and the State must not. In 
some way, he held, religion must be incorpo- 
rated in our system of public education as a 
perfectly natural and necessary part thereof, 
—natural because the child’s nature is relig- 
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ious, necessary because religion is an essen- 
tial part of the social and civilized life to 
which the child is to be adjusted. In his 
fourth lecture he took up the problems of 
the home and school within the Church, and, 
among the many things which he said about 
the life of the home and its relations to relig- 
ion, he showed in a new light how advantage 
can be taken of the natural tendency of the 
child to activity and to amusement. He 
said: ‘Much of our powerlessness with young 
people is due to our unholy separation of 
things which God has joined together. We 
separate the young from the adults, and play 
from the so-called serious concerns of life. 
Thus we teach children to think of their most 
free and spontaneous activities as having 
nothing to do with religion, and then we 
wonder why religion is not more attractive 
to them. We mask the joy of religion by our 
long faces, our whispers, our reticence, and 
then we find it strange that young persons 
prefer worldly pleasures! We make the Sun- 
day-school a place for children to sit still, 
and then we wonder why they are unrespon- 
sive or mischievous.’ 

Prof. Emerton, in his first two lectures on 
“The Materials and Methods of Church His- 
tory,” laid down some elementary proposi- 
tions which, however, he said were commonly 
neglected by the historians of the Church. 


| His first elementary proposition was that 


“Church history is a part of history in gen- 
eral, a chapter in the great story of human 
progress. If this seems to be a self-evident 
fact, I invite you only to read the introduc- 
tory paragraphs of a dozen different Church 
histories, and see how far they are from 
recognizing a truth which seems perhaps so 
simple to you that I am almost insulting 
your intelligence by even calling your atten- 
tion to it. You will find that, whatever be 
the language used, the impression conveyed 
is that in studying the history of the Church 
there are certain limitations to the truth we 
have just declared.” He offered the follow- 
ing definition, ‘‘History is the continuous 
record of the actions of men in organization.” 
In his second lecture he said: “If now we go 
back to our definition of history again, we 
find that its first requirement was that there 
must be a record before there can, in any 
useful sense, be any history. How does this 
apply to the history of the Church? I an- 
swer, it applies in the strictest sense, If I 
were called upon to say which of the canons 
of historical truth is the most important for 
this particular field, I think I should say 
this one, and for the reason that there has 
been none more persistently violated. It is 
as if men had somehow felt that it would 
be a kind of blasphemy to ask for the same 
assurance of things they were professing to 
hold in the highest reverence that they would 
demand in matters of far less importance. 
One would suppose that, if men were to base 
the validity of precious institutions upon his- 
torical evidence, they would have demanded 
that this evidence should be of the most un- 
impeachable kind. Nothing short of a record 
so simple that there could be no doubt about 
it ought to have satisfied them; but, in fact, 
such a demand has always been treated with 
suspicion and rejected as an impiety,” 
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From the Isles of Shoals. 


step = , 
_ The wonder always repeats itself when 


There is 
always something unexpected in the sudden 
sense of freedom when one enters these wide 
lone spaces of a world all sea and sky. We 
come straight out of the heat into a blessed 
coolness, from the noise into a stillness only 


emphasized by the sound of the nearer waves, 
from brick walls and paved streets and 


crowded stores into a loveliness that we had 
- forgotten was quite so ‘perfect. It is no 
wonder that Celia Thaxter used to dream 
from her landlocked home “how Seana 
falls to-night over the glimmering water,” 

and long to feel the wind sea-scented on her 
cheek. Perhaps, coming from Boston, the 
contrast is especially noticeable because of the 
unusual excitement and effort that belonged 
to Teachers’ Week there. I have thought 
often of two tired pilgrims I met in front of 
Craigie House. They had visited Charles- 
town in the morning, seen everything in the 
Navy Yard, climbed to the top of Bunker 
Hill Monument, taken the cars for Lexing- 


' ton, and done their full duty there; then re- 


turned to Cambridge, and visited as many 
places of interest as the lateness of the hour 
allowed. They asked for the Longfellow 
House, and, when told that they were di- 
rectly in front of it, they were too tired even 
to pause. They merely turned their heads 
languidly toward it, one~said, “Oh, 2s it!” 
and they went on with undaunted deter- 
mination, tired as they were, to see the 
Lowell House in the same way. Now stren- 
uousness like that has neither part nor parcel 
in the life on the islands. If there is a place 
for Sunday in the week, there is a place for 
a week like this in the year. 

Some fears have been expressed that the 
interest in these meetings could not continue 
jn the same degree as in earlier years, but 
surely the morning boat on Saturday was 
never more crowded. Every room at the 
Oceanic House is taken, and a hundred of 
our members are at Appledore, though there 
is still plenty of room there for those who 
may decide even now to come for the closing 
days. Perhaps it ought to be said that it is 
always especially worth while to come for 
the Saturday and Sunday that end the meet- 
ings. Many go away then who have stayed 
their week out, and there is sure to be room 
in both hotels at that time. The meetings 
promise to be as attractive as any through 
the week. On Saturday morning Prof. Na- 


_ thaniel Schmidt of Cornell University lectures 


on ‘Emerson as a Prophet,” and there is to 
an evening of story-telling by Miss Bragg 
of Lowell. Last year people said that they 
would have been glad to go down for those 
_ days, had they known it would be possible 
at page late notice, hence this announce- 
- ment. 


w It was pleasant to meet the many familiar 

faces on Saturday. .People who come here 
once: are likely to come again, particularly if 
they stay through the week, and really feel 


: Spitit.of the place and time. This contrib- 
to a general feeling of com- 
and common interest in everything 
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that concerns the success of the week. 
Thére were many greetings on the Ports- 
mouth pier while we waited for the Isles of 
Shoals boat, and it was probably evident 
where we were all going and what we were 
planning for. I heard a gentleman near me 
ask his companion: “Can it be that these 
are all Unitarians? Why, 1 thought that 
Unitarianism had died out, and that they had 
all gone over to Episcopalianism.” 

Sunday was a beautiful day, and, with 
four religious meetings, we may be said to 
have made the most of it. For the first time 
here the week was begun with a communion 
service, conducted by Rev. John D. Reid of 
Greenfield. The communion plate was 
loaned by the National Conference. At 
eleven o’clock the hall was filled for the reg- 
ular religious service of which Rev. James 
Eells had charge. He preached a fine ser- 
mon on “The Power of the Individual for 
Social Service.’’ He set himself the task of 
suggesting some considerations counter to 
that depressing question, ‘In these days of 
masses and combinations, what can the 
single person do?” That the pressure of 
the qitestion is felt is itself a hopeful indica- 
tion that the world has grown more con- 
scientious, and that the Christ spirit is grow- 
ing in the minds of men. The work of Jesus 
seemed to be but the merest touch on the 
world’s great need. Yet he gave that touch, 
and “for their sakes he sanctified him- 
self.” 

Mr. Eells illustrated the power that one 
man may have against many or over many 
or for many by recalling three famous in- 
stances, when such was shown. The Roman 
empire had revelled for years in the gladi- 
atorial shows when one day a poor blind 
monk groped his way into the arena, and 
commanded in the name of the Most High 
God that such cruelty should cease. He 
was slain for his boldness, but from that 
time the revulsion of feeling abolished the 
shows from Rome. ‘The power of the brave 
Telemachus against the many still belongs 
to every brave and devoted man, though it 
may be exhibited in less striking ways. The 
power of one man over the many is illustrated 
by the devotion of Napoleon’s soldiers, and 
magic control still belongs to him who is 
called and fit to be a leader. The power of 
one man for the many finds its noblest ex- 
ample in Abraham Lincoln, who used his 
marvellous power for the South quite as 
much as for the North. Such instances show 
that the world swings toward the light ever 
on the axis of the individual. A man may 
pour into his age his best life and speak his 
highest truth, sure that God may be safely 
trusted for the results. 

In the evening Rev. S. R.Calthrop preached 
a stirring sermon on ‘The Requirements of 
God.’ He compared the simplicity of those 
requirements as stated by Micah, “to do 
justly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly 
with thy God,” with the prohibitions which 
preachers have often supposed to be placarded 
all over every department of life. He showed 
how even Micah’s requirements are not 
easily followed, and that most of us miss 
true attainment of them. He who is not 
humble, for instance, lacks religious imagi- 
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nation, which should suggest to him a much 
finer person than he really is, the self that 
God may see in him as a far-off possibility. 
To be humble is required of the thinker, or 
presumption will spoil all his thinking. It 
is required of the lover of mankind, or he 
will imagine himself more loving than 
God. 

On the other fad: God requires neither 
adoration, gratitude, nor even belief in him- 
self. A man may be compelled to adore as 
he is compelled to yield to the magic of the 
poet or the artist. Thankful or not, men 
will still receive from God all they can hold 
or appropriate. The stars will move ac- 
cording to the mathematician’s thought, 
provided his calculations are sound and 
thorough, whether he believes in God or not, 
Yet God has other requirements not men- 
tioned by Micah. Of all men he requires 
duty, from most men help, from some leader- 
ship, from a few discovery. From an artist 
he requires beauty, from a scholar thought, 
from a teacher guidance, from an angel angel- 
hood, and from a mother motherhood, which 
is the same thing. 

In a very real sense God’s requirements 
are hard. It takes all the strength of strong 
men to wield successfully the mighty forces 
imprisoned in our planet. He requires of 
us all days that are, all things we touch and 
handle, all dreams we dream, all plans we 
make, all acts we perform, each work of our 
hands, thought of our heads, and hope of 
our hearts. He requires our hands that he 
may fill them with skill, grace, and activity; 
our heads that he may fill them with great 
thoughts, clear knowledge, and high antic- 
ipations; and our hearts that he may fill 
them with peace and joy and tender longing 
to help others. 

The fourth and closing meeting of the day 
was the good-night, candle light service, held 
just before ten o’clock in the little meeting- 
house. The liturgy compiled last year for 
use at this service has been printed in a 
special rubricated edition of five hundred 
numbered copies,—a form which makes them 
valuable as souvenirs. E. EB. M. 


The National Alliance. 


‘The executive board held its usual monthly 
meeting on Friday, July 10, at headquarters. 
Mrs. McKittrick, vice-president for the 
Middle West, presided, and there were 
twelve present. Only the routine business 
was transacted, as most of the branches 
have discontinued meetings for the summer. 
In some sections, however, this is the time 
for active work, and especially for mid- 
summer fetes and fairs, when a great deal 
is accomplished for the Alliance. In this 
connection it is hoped that all friends of 
Grace Chapel, Green Harbor, Mass., will 
remember the effort that the little branch 
there is making to build an addition to the 
chapel. The annual fair will be held in 
August, and the proceeds will be largely 
devoted to this project. The meeting was 
an interesting one, owing to the presence 
of several friends from a distance. Officers 
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from Saco, Me., and St. Louis, Mo., were 
present, and friends from Detroit and Chat- 
tanooga, who had each a pleasant and en- 
couraging story to tell of the helpfulness 
of the Alliance branch in the church and 
in the community. 

Rev. Mr. Fish of Salt Lake City was also 
present, and made a clear and convincing 
statement concerning the proposed new 
Unitarian church in that city,—the only 
church of our faith in the whole State. The 
propriety and need of erecting a respectable 
building as a permanent home for the so- 
ciety was very evident, and the ‘appeal’ 
already made will doubtless receive a hearty 
response when the branches resume work 
in the fall. 

Mrs. Hamilton spoke of the two branches 
recently organized in the Easternmost State, 
Presque Isle and Fort Fairfield, Me., and 
assured the board that they would become 
strong and useful branches. 

The work of the Southern missionaries 
continues to be promising, although Rev. 
Mr. Whitman is now on a vacation. A 
letter lately received mentions the library 
at Carrabelle, Fla., which was gathered and 
sent by the branch at Baltimore, as “the 
grandest small library ever known’’; and 
it certainly is one of the most useful. 

Mr. Cowan, in North Carolina, is proving 
an able coadjutor and fellow-worker with 
Mr. Dukes. His Sunday-school at Horse 
Branch has one hundred children enrolled, 
and several new preaching stations have 
been established. 

A letter from Miss Low, dated Paris, June 
20 accepted the position of president for the 
coming year, and expressed great appreciation 
of the generous and loyal support given her 
by the members of the executive board. 
Miss Low and Miss Field are together en- 
joying the pleasure of travel in Europe, and 
representing the Alliance at all favorable 
opportunities. 

Many Alliance members are interested 
in the work of Mrs. H. M. Peabody in the 
establishment of libraries in mining camps 
in Arizona. It is learned that the work 
has been greatly facilitated by the valuable 
assistance of Mr. C. J. George of Los Angeles, 
who built for her a free reading-room at 
his mining camp in Poland, which is near 
Prescott, Ariz. ‘This has formed a sort of 
headquarters for distribution to other camps, 
as Mrs. Peabody has resided near the mine 
for the last six months. Eastern friends 
send her generous donations of books and 
magazines, and the library is really one of 
the best in the State. On leaving the work 
for the balance of the year, Mrs. Peabody 
was much distressed at first as to how it 
was to be continued; but, just before com- 
ing away, she found a crippled old miner, an 
intelligent and faithful man, who was glad 
to do the work of librarian.” 

Mrs. A. F. Treakle, 634 Madison Street, 
Topeka, was declared elected director for 
Kansas; and the board adjourned to meet 
Sept. 11, 1903. Emity A. FIrrep, 

Recor ding Secretary. 
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Unitarian Sunday School 
Society, 


PROGRESSIVE, NEVERTHELESS. 


In Unity for June 18 is a terse editorial on 
the subject of conservatism and tradition in 
Sunday-schools, The editor frankly in- 
dicts the average Sunday-school of our land. 
Some of the words are as follows: “Not- 
withstanding all this joyous progress, the 
Sunday-schools of our country are smoth- 
ered under a mass of antique theology and 
slavish literalism, even when the pulpit of 
the same Sunday-school plumes itself on its 
open-mindedness. ‘There is no denying the 
fact that many progressive ministers retire 
as far as possible from their own Sunday- 
schools on account of the obsolete and the 
obsolescent characters and methods of the 
matter they deal in.” 

All this would unquestionably be ac- 
knowledged by broad-minded leaders in 
every denomination. But the relief for 
such a depressing view is found in the sen- 
timent growing so strong. The average 
citizen will soon demand as thorough a 
moral and religious education for his chil- 
dren as he obtains through the public schools 
for the intellectual training. This demand, 
rising to its full proportion, will inevitably 
alter the Sunday-schools throughout the 
country. 

CONFIRMATION. 

As confirming the above optimistic state- 
ment I cite the following instance. There 
are scores of other cases that might be 
brought in evidence. The Sunday-School 
Times for June 27 has a brief editorial men- 
tion as follows: ‘‘Persons are more and-more 
awakening to the truth that a Sunday-school 
which has in it only children is fulfilling 
only half of its mission. The Sunday- 
school is the Bible-studying service of the 
church, and as such should provide for the 
entire congregation. A movement that in 
recent years has done a great deal to stim- 
ulate the formation and effective conduct 
of young men’s Bible classes in the Sunday- 
schools is known as the Baraca class move- 
ment. It was founded in 1890 by M. A. 
Hudson, and has steadily grown in popu- 
larity and usefulness, till now it numbers 
about forty thousand members.” 

A little thinking will quickly prove that 
organizations of this kind must have in 
their total effect a great influence on relig- 
ious education. No membership of this 
size can enter into Bible study without 
emerging on higher levels of interpretation 
and knowledge. All over the land, in every 
denomination, studies like this are in hand 
by vast numbers of men and women. ‘The 
point is well taken, that the church must en- 
large its idea and occupy its proper scope. 
During the next twenty-five years the edu- 
cational work of the church will assume a 
magnitude in religious affairs that will as- 
tonish those who have not paid heed to the 
signs of the times. 
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STILL ANOTHER WITNESS. 

Among the new methods in the expand- 
ing Sunday-school work is the plan of asso- 
ciate members. This is a half-way link be- 
tween the home and the Sunday-school, and 
is supposed to include individuals who cannot 
be counted on for regular attendance at the 
Sunday-school. Of course it naturally affects 
the older members of a family. There is a 
certain Sunday-school in New York State, 
evangelical, which has one thousand and 
sixty-one associate members. Such a fact 
as this lights up the situation quite vividly. 
The truth is that the average Unitarian is 
not very well posted as to the new methods 
and the new life in the Trinitarian Sunday- 
schools. He does not search far enough to 
learn the inside facts. There is great ac- 
tivity, a constant outreaching, an earnest 
development, now manifested in the Sunday- 
school work of the United States. These 
ramifications of the Sunday-school which 
make vital relations with the individual, 
the home, and the public school, are con- 
spicuous features in this inspiring Sunday- 
school reform. Perhaps it ought to be 
called the natural evolution of the Sunday- 
school idea. We have waited a long time 
to see the central idea unfold and applied, 
but the patient waiters and workers will 
now be gladdened by rapid results. 

Epwarp A. Horton. 


Young People’s Religious 
Anion. 


Space allows only the merest summary of 
the excellent work that has been done this 
year by our young people all over the coun- 
try. Suffice it to say, however, that much 
inspiration comes from reading the reports 
from the various unions, and also from our 
ministers who have found the young people’s 
societies to be of real benefit in their church 
and parish work. 

As usual, most of our guilds have the three 
branches of work,—the devotional meeting, 
the study branch, service for others. In 
many cases there has been a distinct gain 
in the quality of the devotional meeting: 
the young people have gained confidence in 
themselves, write excellent papers, and have 
proved they are well able to conduct a serious 
meeting. Our hymn book, “‘Jubilate Deo,’ 
and the National topic list are employed with 
good results. 

A glance at the work accomplished may 
furnish suggestions for other unions. From 
the West we learn that the object of the 
union at Portland, Ore., is “to cultivate an 
earnest Christian endeavor among the mem- 
bers, provide for their entertainment and 
improvement by meetings, religious, liter- 
ary, and social, and to promote charitable 
work.’’ The union has decorated the church, 
provided ushers, and contributed to the finan- 
cial support of the church, has sought to 
make young members and strangers feel at 
home, and as outside work has aided the 
Seamen’s Institute and the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. Lincoln, Neb., and 
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Wichita, Kan., have been aiding the church. 
Wichita especially writes: ““We have just 
commenced to realize that we have an 
abundance of good material to develop into 
earnest, working Unitarians.” Sioux City, 
Ia., was somewhat discouraged part of the 
year, due to the necessary resignation of 
the president and secretary; but, under new 
officers, the union closed the year with re- 
newed life, and is already planning for a 
winter of successful work. The young peo- 
ple of Lawrence, Kan., have recommenced 
their evening services, “due to the inspiring 
talk given them by Mr. Vail, our director 
from Chicago, who was able to visit them 
on his way to Colorado in May. The union 
in the Third Unitarian Church, Chicago, IIl., 
has an attendance at its meetings of fifty or 
sixty, and the interest is good. At both 
Ann Arbor, Mich., and Madison, Wis., the 
young people have exceedingly interesting 
meetings. The unions aid the ministers in 
welcoming college students. 

In the South our unions are few. At 
Charleston, S.C., there is much interest. 
The study of Unitarianism in America withits 
great leaders has been the topic. Questions 
were distributed, which the members were 
expected to answer. Money has been raised 
for a bronze tablet in memory of Alva Gage, 
the former minister. Now interest centres 
around the opening of a free library and 
reading-room for the public. Due to local 
conditions at Atlanta, Ga., there is some 
discouragement at present; but another year 
the young people are hoping for better re- 
sults. The minister, Mr. Langston, has just 
been elected one of our vice-presidents, and 
thus we hope for more unions in the South. 
Marietta, Ohio, has held most interesting 
meetings every Sunday throughout the year, 
with an average attendance of eighteen. In 
Washington, D.C., also, the union meets 
every Sunday. The National topic list is 
used, and the subjects bring forth good dis- 
cussion, The outside work is for the social 
settlements, Olympia School, Columbia, $.C., 
and the Anti-saloon League. In the sum- 
mer the young people personally conduct a 
ear ride for poor children. The union is a 
member of the Federation of Young People’s 
Societies of the four liberal churches in 
Washington, which federation gave a dona- 
tion party for the benefit of the associated 
charities of that city. 

The reports from the Middle States are 
very few. At Erie, Pa., the young people 
have had a busy year, studying the lives of 
the great reformers, Huss, Savonarola, 
luther, etc., the topics suggested by the 
National Union, and reading various selec- 
tions from Arnold, Lubbock, and others, 


_ The study class has discussed social prob- 


lems and Emerson’s ‘Representative Men.” 
The prominent feature of the union at Brook- 


lyn, N.Y., is the excellent general discussion 


that follows the paper given by one of the 
_ members, 

_ In Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont, 
‘there is great vitality. Two new unions, 


‘Yarmouth and Farmington, have started in 


that promise to be of great benefit 
respective churches, At Yarmouth 
1e young. people have done much to beau- 
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tify the church grounds. Bath, N.H., is 
well pleased by the large attendance and in- 
terest manifested in the Guild. A penny 
collection aids incidental expenses of church. 
At Charlestown, N.H., the young people for 
over three months conducted the ‘entire 
church services in the absence of a settled 
minister. They have given entertainments 
for the Ladies’ Society, and gave $120 toward 
the minister’s salary. Flowers and fruit are 
taken regularly to the sick and aged in the 
parish. From Burlington, Vt., we hear: 
“Union is in very prosperous condition. 
There has been a steady gain over last year, 
both in attendance and interest.”” The aver- 
age attendance in Windsor, Vt., has been 
fifty, and the work has been more active 
than it has been for several years. 

Of the work in Massachusetts it is most 
difficult of all to write, on account of the great 
diversity of outside work undertaken. The 
Flower Mission in Boston, classes at the in- 
dustrial schools, entertainments at Parker 
Memorial, picnics for city children, ‘Thanks- 
giving dinners, Christmas toys, Cheerful Let- 
ter Work,—all these have their hearty 
workers; so only a word can be written of 
the individual unions. In Boston the Wink- 
ley Guild has gained by having papers by 
its younger members and more general dis- 
cussion, Cudworth Guild had a splendid 
rally in May, with three hundred friends 
present: gave $100 to church. Disciples 
Guild presented flowers to the Misses Clarke 
on their father’s birthday: Guild has been 
studying Mr. Clarke’s Life. In Dorchester 
Christ Church had an inspiring rally of all 
denominations of young people. Channing 
Union has helped to bring members together, 
and given $20 to Sunday-school. Nathaniel 
Hall aided needy library in Virginia, Salva- 
tion Army, manual training school, and held 
neighborhood rallies. The Bradlee Union 
has given picnic for city children, and sent 
magazines to the Philippines. The Guild 
at West Roxbury has paid running expenses 
of Sunday-school, At Billerica the union 
has a most interesting topic list. At Cohas- 
set the union distributes many flowers. In 


Business Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Where Mantels are made.—It is doubtful whether 
many of our readers realize that there is a large Wood 
Mantel factory in the limits of the city proper, where any 
style or size of Wood Mantel may be purchased at manu- 
facturer’s prices. This mantel factory is at 48 Canal Street, 
and is operated by the Paine Furniture Co. 


United States Justice Brewer of Washington, a 
summer visitor in Vermont for many years, says that in all 
this broad land he knows of no place in which the tired 
worker can get more real enjoyment, rest, and comfort 
than in the home of one of the tidy, well-to-do farmers or 
village residents of Vermont. “Summer Homes,” a book 
of 125 pages, tells the story of Vermont’s charms, and a 
4c. stamp will bring it to you by addressing T. H. Hanley, 
Central Vermont Railway, 360 Washington Street, Boston. 


Addresses. 


Mr. JOHN FRETWELL, after two years’ 
travel in Europe and Egypt, has returned to College St., 
Providence, R.I, 
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Rev. JAMES De NORMANDIE will be 
at his house, 45 Lambert Avenue, Roxbury, all summer for 
any service desired of him. Telephone Roxbury 384. 


THE address of Rev. Frank S. C. Wicks is 
Fitzwilliam, N.H. 


Deaths. 


At Ft. Smith, Ark., r2th inst., 
Rev. Henry F. Bond, s1 yrs. 

At Emlenton, Pa.. 30th ult., 
Staples, 


Frederic W. Bond, son of 
Mrs. Margaret Shippen 


The many friends of this much loved and estimable 
woman will be interested to know of the peaceful and 
beautiful close of her varied and much-enduring life, 
Early shadowed by bereavement, and bearing through 
many of her last years a heavy burden of physical infirm- 
ity, Mrs. Staples yet kept a serene and cheerful spirit, and 
brought to her children and her friends the treasures of a 
rich social nature and a fine intellectual and spiritual cult- 
ure. Her death recalls the great loss of our churches and 
the country in the early death of her husband, Rev. Nahor 
Augustus Staples, one of the most brilliant and promising 
ministers of forty years ago, and still held, together with 
his young wife, in loving remembrance in Lexington, Mil- 
waukee, and Brooklyn, the places of his successive pasto- 
rates, before he fell a victim to the severe exposures of the 
army, which he had early joined as a chaplain. 

Mrs. Staples had just returned ‘from her latest residence 
in Washington, D.C., to the home of her children in West- 
ern Pennsylvania, when the sudden summons came, and 
she was laid peacefully_to rest among the beautiful scenes 
of her early life. H, H. B. 


At Intervale, N.H., 4th inst., suddenly, Louise A., 
widow of Dexter N. Richards of Brookline. 

The Angel of Death has again taken from the Unitarian 
ranks a loyaland generous friend. Mrs. Dexter N. Rich- 
ards was a life member of the American Unitarian Associ- 
ation, and for more than a quarter of a century a member 
of the South Congregational Church, not only as Dr, 
Hale’s parishioner, but as his devoted and valued friend. 
After Dr. Hale’s resignation as pastor, circumstances made 
it seem best to transfer her membership to Dr. Lyon's 
church in Brookline. 

But until a serious illness, from which she never entirely 
recovered, caused Mrs. Richards's withdrawal from active 
service, her interest in all the activities of the old home 
church, especially in the work of the South Friendly Soci- 
ety, was ever faithful and generous. 

With a very sensitive, retiring nature and tender heart 
were combined a firm will and good judgment that would 
have made hera valuable leader. The Longwood branch 
of the Women’s Auxiliary Conference was never more 
successful than under her guidance during the years she 
was persuaded to be its president. 

Mrs. Richards’s work was by no means confined to 
church and denominational lines. ~The Women’s Educa- 
tional and Industrial Union, the Free Hospital for 
Women, Seashore Home, and Floating Hospital, with 
other successful organizations, early bore the impress of 
her kind heart, generous hand, and active interest. In her 
private benefactions, which were known to but few besides 
the recipients, she was wise and generous. 

A faithful wife and devoted mother, whose home was her 
precious province, a loyal friend and kind neighbor, Mrs. 
Richards has left a host of sweet and tender memories to 
soften the pain of parting. 

On the beautiful morning of the Fourth of July, in sight 
of the mountains she loved, her heart unusually joyful with 
the sense of returning health, she suddenly heard the heay- 
enly summons, ‘‘Enter thou into the joy of thy Lord,” and 
“in the twinkling of an eye’’ she crossed the threshold of 
the celestial home. J. Wide 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


FUNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington 8t., 


AdtoisiE Dudley St. Terminal. 
Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel 


and other special rooms connected with establish- 
ment. 


Telephones, Roxbury ga and 73. 


N AMERICAN LADY who has lived in Italy ten 
years would like to enter into correspondence with 
ladies, or a family, who wish to pass the winter or a few 
months in Rome next season, with a view of starting a 
small, private pension. Special advantages to study Italian 
and art. The house will be in a high, healthy location. 
Address Roma, care Christian Register, 272 Congress 
Street, Boston. 


HEALTH ‘ is eained, happiness follows, in the Virgin- 

climate, as shown by many northern 
settlers in the healthful suburbs of Richmond. Town ac- 
commodations and only Unitarian church in Va., at High- 
land — . Write S. READ, the founder, for par- 
ticu! inducements he offers to readers of this paper. 
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Danvers the young people have attended to 
the parish calls, while in Tyngsboro and 
Turner’s Falls the unions have been con- 
ducting the morning services in the absence 
of a settled minister. At North Easton $70 
has been given to the support of a district 
nurse. Florence, Littleton, and Leominster 
have done excellent work, and raised much 
money for outside purposes. Leominster 
has held two meetings at Old Ladies’ Home. 
Gloucester has given an entertainment at 
the fishermen’s Bethel, Lynn at Old Ladies’ 
Home. Lynn has rented a pew in the church. 
In Medford the young people have assumed 
the complete responsibility for the union. 
In Peabody there is much greater interest, 
and the union doubled its,contribution to the 
National Union. ‘The spirit at Millbury is 
shown by the following words, ‘‘Our people, 
both young and old, believe in the Union, 
and are stirring with heatt and hand for the 
upbuilding of our Unitarian gospel in this 
place.” 

The officers of the National Union wish to 
express their gratitude to all those unions 
who have striven to increase their contribu- 
tions to the National work. So many have 
never given such large contributions before, 
and for almost all it has meant effort on the 
part of the local union. Those who gave 
$20 and over are Beverly, Winkley Guild, 
Concord, $20 each; Newton Centre, $24.25; 
Nathaniel Hall, Dorchester, West Upton, 
Mass., Brooklyn, N.Y.,’ $25 each; Lynn, 
union and personal work, $43. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


Boston.—The service at King’s Chapel 
will be conducted on July 19 by Prof. Francis 
A. Christie. 


_ East GLOUCESTER, pe service 
at Hawthorn Inn on July 19 will be con- 
ducted by Rey. Albert Walkley. 


MANCHESTER-BY-THE-SEA, Mass. — Rev. 
John Cuckson of the First Parish, Plymouth, 
Mass., will preach in the First Unitarian 
Church, Masconomo meredt, July 19, at 10.45 
A.M. 


Boston Common.—The change of hour 
(from 5 to 5.30) proved entirely satisfactory, 
and nearly three hundred people gathered 
for the service, and to hear addresses by Rev. 
Edward D. Towle and Rev. Henry D. Ste- 
vens. Mr. Towle’s subject was “Life is a 
Battle’; but he chiefly emphasized the fact 
that ‘‘the battle is life,’ urging his hearers 
to an earnest and joyous struggle for right- 
eousness and truth. Mr. Stevens spoke of 
the Calvinistic ideas of God, Man, and Future 
Punishment, contrasting’ these with the 
liberal or Unitarian thought. He said, 
“The old ideas, having Heen tested by life, 
have been found wanting, and the heart 
of to-day calls for the’ new,—the love of 
God, the dignity of man, and unending 
progress.” The speakers for next Sunday 
will be Rev, Wilson M.j Backus and Rey. 
William S. Key. 


The Christian Register 
Churches, 

Batu, N.H.—Rev. I. F. Porter: The 
church will hold its annual fair February 6. 
The Women’s Alliance offers its thanks to 
the friends who have kindly assisted in the 
past by sending contributions, and solicits 
a continuance of such favors. The church 
will henceforth miss the loving interest of 
Miss Mary Downing of Concord, who for many 


years has not failed to send generous con- 
tributions and expressions of good will. 


BLACKSTONE, Mass.—The fine weather 
yesterday brought together a good congrega- 
tion in the ancient Chestnut Hill Meeting- 
house. There were people not only from 
the immediate vicinity, but from Uxbridge, 
Wellesley, Woonsocket, R.I., Upton, Milford, 
Hopedale, Boston, Providence, Whitinsville, 
Manchester, and New York. The ancient 
square edifice, built in 1769, its old style 
square pews with doors, its high pul- 
pit with sounding board, its hewn timber, 
the three entrances which made a quick es- 
cape from an assault by the Indians possible, 
the cemetery adjoining, where are buried 
the first settlers,—all these mark Chestnut 
Hill Meeting-house,—a shrine full of inter- 
est. The church and grounds and cemetery 
are kept in good repair. Through the efforts 
of Rey. Carleton A. Staples of Lexington 
the society was incorporated some years ago, 
and the property placed in charge of trustees, 
of which Rey. Mr. Staplesis chairman. These 
trustees meet annually the second Monday 
in August. During the winter there were no 
services, but during July and August every 
Sunday afternoon at five o’clock different 
clergymen preach. Prof. O. B. Young of 
Hopedale has charge of the music, which is 
by a chorus choir. These services are ar- 
ranged by Rey. Carl G. Horst of West Upton, 
a member of the missionary committee of 
the Worcester Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Christian Churches. 


Lancaster, N.H.—Rev. V. J. Emery: 
The doors of the church were closed for the 
first time in two years on the last two Sun- 
days in June. At the commencement of the 
Ohio State University Mr. Emery gave the 
alumni address on ‘The Humanization of 
Learning.” The alumni association voted 
to publish the address in pamphlet form for 
distribution. 


LAWRENCE, Mass.—The services for the 
season closed July 5 with a very able and 
eloquent sermon by the minister on ‘The 
Vision of God in Nature.” The church will 
reopen the second Sunday in September. 
The year has been a very successful one in 
every way. Rev. Thomas S. Robjent is very 
popular with all classes in the city, and has 
greatly endeared himself to his own people, 
who follow him with their affectionate wishes 
on his well earned vacation. 


Texas.—Rev. D. C. Limbaugh, State 
Secretary for Texas, has removed from 
Dallas, and will in the fall settle in Fort 
Worth, to develop a movement previously 
started there by him. During the summer 
he will hold services at Whitt and Mineral 
Wells. The first Sunday after his arrival 
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in Whitt, where he was a teacher, seventeen 
years ago, he attended the Christian Church, 
and there accepted an invitation to offer 
the prayer. This led to an invitation to 
preach there in the evening. This he did 
before a large audience which included many 
former pupils. An outspoken sermon was 
eagerly listened to, and led several to re- 
mark, “If that is Unitarianism, we should 
like to hear it every Sunday.” 


TOLEDO, Oxn1o.—The services of the 
Church of our Father closed on June 28 for 
the summer. A full attendance testified to 
the interest which many besides the mem- 
bers feel in the cause of Unitarianism. Nine 
persons united with the church, and the 
outlook for the future is bright. Mr. Rih- 
bany brought us a feast of good things from 
the May meetings in Boston, and we feel in 
closer touch than before with our brethren. 


Personal. 


Last Sunday, July 12, Rev. B R. Bulkeley 
of Beverly conducted one of the union ser- 
vices being held at Magnolia during the sum- 
mer. In the afternoon he preached at East 
Gloucester, where the Essex Conference is 
providing summer services. 


At the late commencement of St. Law- 
rence University, Canton, N.Y., Rev. Leslie 
Willis Sprague of Montclair, N.J., received 
the degree of B.D., Bachelor of Divinity, 
not D.D. as it was reported to us. 


C. G. Ruess of Los Angeles, Cal., graduated 
from Harvard College, 1900, Harvard Divin- 
ity School, 1903, goes to the People’s Place, 
San Francisco,—a non-denominational in- 
stitutional church, located in one of the 
neediest districts of the city. Rev. Henry 
A. Fisk, a Baptist, graduated from the Uni- 
versity of California and from the Chicago 
University Divinity School, is pastor. Mr. 
Ruess enters the Unitarian ministry, and 
begins work about September 1 as an assist- 
ant at the People’s Place. 


The Silent Creation. 


If we possessed the gift of spiritual insight 
and could see the world as God sees it, we 
should at once become conscious that the 
fashioning of the grasses’ pinnacle, the carv- 
ing of snow crystals, the building of the roses’ 
crimson sanctuary, is only the outward sign 
and symbol of the formation of human char- 
acter. Our lives are veritably passed in an 
unfinished city. We are surrounded with 
growing, incomplete structures, palaces and 
prisons, market-places and sanctuaries. Itis 
not given to us to know what methods are 
employed, what material is being used, what 
designs are being followed. Our neighbors’ 
hearts are closed to us. Busy as we are with 
our own affairs, we seldom stop to consider 
how much toil and enthusiasm and self-sur- 
render is being poured out around us in the 
service of self or of the heavenly Father. 
Men live out their lives noiselessly, with 
scarcely a word to suggest the aims they most 
fervently cherish, the temptations most dan- 
gerous to their moral welfare. They work 
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and play and suffer and dream and die even, 
and they give no sign. 
And this fact of universal and noiseless 
character-building is but a parable of the 
power of God over the human soul. In the 


normal religious life consecration brings no| = 


change of outward behavior. There is no 
increased profession or pretentiousness. On 
the contrary, thereis apt to be an added reti- 
cence and self-restraint. The lips less often 
frame the name of God. But the life is stilled 
and simplified and strengthened through per- 
sistent contact with divine things. With 
habitual prayer and constant efforts at self- 
control God draws near. 
quieter as they run more deep. Slowly and 
silently the wintry life is melted, the icy bar- 
riers of pride and selfishness are broken and 


. 


drop away, death is overcome of glad, tri-|: 


umphant life. The process of conversion, if 
normal, produces no sudden break or un- 
accustomed turn; for God comes to the soul 

as naturally and as inevitably asthe sun comes 
to the flower. The light and warmth and 
glory shine down upon the bud, and the tight- 
closed petals separate to lay bare the golden, 
fragrant heart beneath. And all without a 
sound.—Rev. Alfred R. Hussey, in the Balti- 
more American. 


A Marvellous Metal. 


Marvellous results are expected from ex- 
periments now being made with radium, the 
new metallic substance which is so rare and 
precious that it was rated at first at $1,000,- 
000 per pound, but has since been reduced 
to $900,000. It is said that there are only 
two pounds of radium now in existence; and 
only one grain of it, sixty dollars’ worth, so 
far has come into the possession of America, 
the particular owner being a New York elec- 
trical engineer. The metal is the discovery 
of Madame Sklodowska Curie, a Polish 
woman who is associated with her husband 
in scientific work in Paris. 
white crystalline powder, a combination of 
several metals, with an illuminating power 
that casts the famous Réntgen rays literally 
in the shade. Its rays, it is said, can pierce 
three feet of iron, take photographs in closed 
trunks, and burn through metallic cases. So 
far as is now known, radium retains its full 
strength perpetually. Its rays travel almost 
as fast as sunlight. Prof. Curie, the husband 
of the discoverer, says he would not dare trust 
himself in a room with a kilo of pure radium, 
as it would destroy his eyes, burn the skin off 
his body, and perhaps cause instant death. 
From carrying a small metallic case, contain- 
ing a small bit of the metal, under his arm, 
he sustained a burn which was fifty days in 
healing. Radium is expected to be of won- 
derful help in surgery and in medical practice 
generally, and experiments are now in progress 
to determine its practical usefulness in this 
direction.—Leslie’s Weekly. 


A bright, middle-aged woman of New York 

- os is dependent on her own earnings 
ily, does this entirely by 
from office to office in the large 
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Pleasantries. 


Secretary Elihu Root got off this at the 
Lotos Club dinner in his honor in New York: 
“Is your wife entertaining this winter?” 
“Not very.” 


Modern Newspaper Enterprise —‘Extry! 
Extry!” called the newsboy. ‘All about de 
terr’ble explosion!’ Just then a terrific 
noise made the bystanders jump, and one of 
them asked, “‘What’s that?” ‘“Dat’s de ex- 
plosion,” ‘said the newsboy. ‘‘Here’s de 
extry all about it.” \ 


It was her first ball game; and, with a 
deathly pallor creeping into his face and 
dark rings beneath his eyes, he nerved him- 
self for her next question. ‘Why do they 
call that thing the plate?’ she asked after 
getting her second wind. ‘Because that’s 
where the drops from the pitcher are caught,” 
he whispered hoarsely. And even the man 
at the bat had to strike-—Princeton Tiger. 


“Is the Turkish civil service system like 
ours?” asked a traveller in the East of a 
pasha, ‘‘Are there retiring allowances and 
pensions, for instance?” ‘‘My illustrious 
friend and joy of my life,” replied the pasha, 
“Allah is great; and the public functionary 
who stands in need of a retiring allowance 
when his term of office expires is an ass! I 
have spoken.””—London Tit-bits. 


George Washington had barely fallen into 
a doze when his trusty aid awakened him. 
“Pardon, Excellency, but you have already 
slept here three and one-fourth minutes.” 
“True,” murmured the Father of his Coun- 
try. “Let us go on to the next.” Forth- 
with they trekked down the road, for the 
great man was determined to leave to his 
countrymen the largest possible number of 
roofs under which he had slept—New York 
Sun. 


Gen. Miles once stopped at a wood-chop- 
per’s cabin when he and his men were pur- 
suing Indians. The general bunked with 
the boss, who did not enjoy guests, ‘Trying 
to be friendly, the general said with a laugh, 
“Well, Pat, anyhow you would live a long 
time in Ireland before you’d get a chance to 
sleep with a general.” ‘‘And I’m thinking,” 
was the quick retort, “that you'd live a long 
time in Ireland before they’d make you a 
general.” 


Joe Jefferson had a colored guide one sum- 
mer who had heard vaguely of the fame of 
Rip Van Winkle. One day, when the two 
were out fishing, the guide asked, “Boss, is 
it a circus you’re in?” ‘Not exactly,” said 
Mr. Jefferson, “But you can act, can’t 
you?” Mr. Jefferson replied modestly, and 
the guide returned, “Well, sir, I never git to 
New York; but I’d pow’ful like to see ye 
act, sah, and I will give 50 cents if you will 
cut up right now.” 


When Canon Farrar was head of Marl- 
borough College, he caught some boys enjoy- 
ing cocoa and roast potatoes. He told the 
school the story of his disillusion in a low, 
mournful voice thus: ‘‘I confidently ex- 
pected to point with pride to my boys ab- 
sorbed and immersed in study of some Attic 
masterpiece, ‘Presenting Thebes of Pelops’ 
line, Or the tale of Troy divine,’ but what 
was my indignation, vexation, and shame 
when I discovered them greedily engaged 
in ravenously devouring the semese frag- 
ments of a barbaric repast.” 
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